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ABSTRACT 

This journal theme issue focuses on Lyndon Johnson's 
War on Poverty in Appalachia, launched in 1964. Articles discuss the 
War on Poverty, the people involved, how it succeeded, and how it 
ultimately failed. One article examines the role of the Council of 
the Southern Mountains, established in 1913. Federal officials used 
the council's reputation to facilitate communications between the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (0E0) and local Community Action 
Programs. Council members held OEO at least partly responsible for 
shortcomings of the anti-poverty effort and found it difficult to 
square OEO's approach with local realities. During the late 1960s the 
council underwent radical transformation. Federal relations cooled 
and money dried up. Since that time, it has been reconstructed and 
survives as a promoter of ideas and grassroots Appalachian programs. 
The magazine includes reprinted news articles about the War on 
Poverty and profiles former council members. A separate article 
profiles David Whisnant, author and leader of the Appalachian studies 
movement. Another profile looks at the life of Sister Marie Ubinger, 
a worker for social change in Kentucky. "Early Days at Keno" consists 
of excerpts from the diary kept by novelist Harriette Simpson Arnow 
when she taught in Appalachian Kentucky in 1939. Another reminiscence 
reflects on government notions of proper nutrition for schoolchildren 
during the past few decades. The document also includes poetry, 
music, three book reviews, and excerpts from a play about conditions 
in mining communities during the early 1930s. (TES) 
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From the Director 



From the Editor 



For more than 130 years, the Southern Appalachians have 
been perceived as a land apart from the mainstream of American 
civilization. In consequence, its people have been the object of 
missionary and philanthropic efforts ranging from the 
establishment of settlement schools and clinics to the declaration 
of the War on Poverty and the creation of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission in the 1960s. 

Social activists of various persuasions have taken up the 
Appalachian cause as their own, prescribing solutions to 
problems which have proven to be as complex and stubborn as 
the people of Appalachia themselves. Sometimes the alliances 
between concerned natives and enthusiastic newcomers to the 
region have resulted in genuine improvements in the quality of 
life. In all too nany other cases, idealism has given away to 
frustration, bitterness and recrimination. Tension and conflict 
between insiders and outsiders, between labor unionists and 
industrialists, between advocates of cultural preservation and 
partisans of radical social and economic reform, are still part of 
the dialectic of the Appalachian Studies movement. 

We have attempted to present in the magazine the complex, 
stubborn realities which persist regardless of the shifting 
priorities of policy makers, philanthropists and scholars. 
Despite all that concerned insiders and outsiders have done to 
ameliorate the region's problems, a legacy of shame, anger, 
violence, deprecation and contentiousness refuses to be 
dispelled. Rather than ignore these uncomfortable realities, we 
have tried to illuminate this history in a balanced manner, 
recognizing that the values and beliefs which sh. pe our 
perceptions largely determine the prescriptions through which 
we attempt to bring the world as it is closer to our vision of how 
we believe it ought to be. 

During the past five years, though there have been 
frustrations, conflicts and setbacks along the way. the Center tor 
Appalachian Studies and Services has grown from a promising 
possibility into a dynamic, positive actuality. In Jul) of this 
year, the Tennessee Higher Kducation and the Tennessee Board 
of Regents officially declared CASS an Accomplished Center of 
Excellence, confirming the fact that we have succeeded in 
fullfilling the various goals and objectives we have set fv?r 
ourselves. 

Over the next five years, we will continue to devote 
ourselves to studying and documenting the social and cultural 
history of this region in a variety of ways, including the 
publication of this magazine. While we can't guarantee that our 
readers will always agree with the ideas we present, we do 
promise that we will continue lo explode stereotyped and 
outmoded perceptions of Appalachia and to showcase the work 
of some of the region's most talented writers and artists. 

To continue doing this, we need >our support, ltuliviuaals 
subscriptions to Now and Then are .$7.50 for three issues per 
year: $10.00 for institutional subscribers such as school* and 
libraries. Larger gifts and donations will be greatly appreciated 
and will help support the work of the CASS f ellowship 
Program. Let us hear from you soon. Best w ishes for a happy 
holiday season and a bountiful new year. 

- •Richard Blaustein 
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In our summer issue, "Insiders/Outsiders," we asked 
people if they felt at home here. Did Appalachia provide a 
comfortable niche or was it an alien world? What was it like to 
be a Jewish Appalachian? An Italian Appalachian? Did those 
whe .e families had come here generations ago feel at home? 
Some of the most interesting writing we have seen came into 
our office on the issue. 

We knew that once we brought up the subject, there was 
going to be a lot to say. We planned another issue to explore 
the territory in a deeper and wider sense, to talk about the "in- 
sidernes.s" or "outs'derness" of the movements and institutions 
that have become a part of Appalachian life. 

A piece of the region's recent history, the War on Pov* 
erty, became the focal point for our "Perceptions and Prescrip- 
tions issue. We talked to movers and shakers such as David 
Whisnant and Loyal Jones. We also talked to a contemporary 
missionary. Over the years, these people had come to appreciate 
more and more the complexity of the problems facing Ap- 
palachia. The region and its people are tied up for better or 
worse with the larger world's economics, culture and politics. 
What they offered us were some thoughtful discussions. But 
unlike political candidates, the people we talked to didn't have 
any simple answers. 

What we offer in these pages, then, are the words of some 
thoughtful people who aren't about to tell us what to do. They 
will grant us that the problems are complicated. Also, we've 
compiled some stories, poems, music and photos. These sho* a 
nice range of perceptions — but our contributors would be quick 
to tell us that there's plenty more to consider. vSo we give you 
the tip of an iceberj* — or lo use a more aptly Appalachian meta- 
phor—a pebble in Watauga dam, a power line over one moun- 
tain, one patch i;i the unilt. one blossom on the laurel. 

— Pat A mow 



The Hillbilly Vampire 

Many people 

are confused about hillbilly vampires. 

They think 

a hillbilly vampire should look like 
George Jones in a cape 
or Ricky Skaggs with fangs 
or Lyle Lovett, period. 

They think 

the hillbilly part comes first — 
the feeder, not the fed upon. 

For they do not understand 
that this 

like just about everything else 
is an outside industry 
come down to the hills in the dark 
for raw material. 

— Amy Tipton Gray 

Amy Tipton Gray teaches the History of Country music at Caldwell 
Community College in Hudson, N.C. 

„_ 



From the Archives 

Through the years people living in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains have been perceived as "backward," "haggard" and 
"gaunt" — worn down by years of poverty. Explanations of why 
a region rich in natural resources has lagged in economic 
development have been as varied as the proposed solutions io the 
region's problems. During the 1960s, in an atmosphere of >oeial 
change created by President John R Kennedy's call for social 
action and President Lyndon B. Johnson's War on Poverty, 
many organizations were created to improve life in Appalachia. 

One major group of records held by the Archives of Ap- 
palachia. the Congress of Appalachian Development/Gordon 
Ebersole Collection, documents the "perceptions" and the 
"prescriptions" for change advanced by the Congress and by 
numerous other activist organizations. In a report sent to 
Ebersole, Father Ralph W. Beiting described the conditions in 
Eastern Kentucky: 

"Destitution (a step below poverty) haunts e^ery valley. 
Unemployment and often unemployable men sit on too many 
rickety porches whittling countless curls fpwi cedar sucks. 
Hunger strikes at tiiC majority of families. ...Sickness, the natural 
successor to hunger, is literall) sucking the life out of a once 
great people." 

In react iii n to this situation. Beiting's Christian Appalachian 
Project purchased 4(K) acres of land to organize a series of 
specialized farms which would operate as a cooperative. The 
organization was also active in the development of community 
facilities, scholarships for the youth and woodworking and/or 
concrete products -*i.:erprises. 

The collection also includes information on such groups as 
th'j Council of the Southern Moumains, the Appalachian Volun- 
teers, the Commission on Reliuion in Appalachia and Highlander 
Center. 

The Archives also holds papers of two individuals active in 
the Congress of Appalachian Development and other self-help 
organizations. Paul J. Kaufman served as a state senu'or in West 
Virginia and executive director of the Appalachian Research and 
Defense Fund. Included in his papers are speeches relating to 
conditions in West Virginia, proposals for the future of the 
region and legal documents from cases involving the Congress. 

The Richard C. Austin Paper: consist of a manuscript which 
chronicles the creation and demise of the Congress for Appala- 
chian Development. Austin was the director of the West 
Virginia Mountain Project. United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of Ameriu\ 

The Model Valley Corporation Collection contains informa- 
tion on the corporation's efforts to imptv •.* housing, education 
and job opportunities for people living in portions of Claiborne 
and Campbell Counties, Tenm, and Hell and Whitley Counties 
Ky. 

Another collection. Human Kconomic Appalachian Devel- 
opment Corporation (HP.AD), includes publicity materials about 
special projects and descriptions of the structure of the corpora- 
tion. 

The f ; irst Tennessee-Virginia Development District Records 
contain minutes, administrative files and publications from 1965 
to 1980. ThK organization promoted cooperation among local 
governments, gathered research data on communities, coordi- 
nated federal assistance programs, and encouraged regional 



planning in Upper East Tennessee and Southwest Vnginia. 

The records of the Council on Appalachian Women reflect 
the organization's concern for the needs of women in education 
and social services as well as its efforts to document women's 
issues. The records include information on battered women, 
abortion, legal rights, health care, education, day care and 
employment. 

The Archives of Appalachia seeks to collect and preserve 
records pertaining to the political, social, economic and cultural 
development of the Southern mow:-? '.ins. Of special interest to 
us are those grassroots and self-help organizations which have 
labored long and hard for the betterment of life in the Appala- 
chian Mountains. For more information about our collections or 
the donation of manuscripts contact Archives of Appalachia, 
Box 22,45()A, East Tennessee State University, Johnson City, 
Tennessee 37614. telephone (615) 929-4338. 

— Norma Myers Thomas and 
Marie Tedesco 



From the Museum 

Perhaps those of us who have lived in this region since birth 
have more clearly defined prescriptions than those who have 
moved in from other places. Each of us has his or her own 
particular history, and our perceptions are colored uniquely. 

Since joining the staff of the Carroll Reece Museum almost 
16 years ago, my perceptions of the region have shifted 
dramatically. I have the unique position of putting some of my 
prescriptions into action. It has been a joy to move an entire 
program, the appearance of the facility, a group of people, to 
effect changes which one's dreams have fashioned. Fortunately, 
the Reece staff perceives and prescribes much as I do and our 
"mac hine" hums along in a well-oiled manner. 

Perhaps Dr. C.C. Sherrod perceived a museum on the 
campus of Kast Tennessee State Teacher's College as a 
prescription, not onl> for the students enrolled, but also for the 
teachers of the region. During his presidency, and through his 
tireless efforts, the college birthed what would become the 
Carroll Reece Museum. 

Since its inception in 1931, many of the contributors to the 
Reece collections have seen their contributions as movements to 
, /reserve their heritages; and so they do. 

Our patrons are continually rediscovering the Reece gold 
mine and. through their presence and their comments, energize 
our creativity, our imagination and our enthusiasm. Our staff 
takes nv. (he role of the missionary, the explorer, the revivalist, 
not only to those who reach out tor our services but to each other 
as well. 

The cultural strength of any region becomes a vital weapon 
in the war on poverty, a cruciai instrument to both medical and 
menial health and an essential tool to higner education. It is one 
that has been recognized throughout the history of the institution 
and receives th'j lull support ol this university. 

Dr. Sherrod surely realized that his museum would survive 
and grow and become a fundamental par of this region. He was 
a visionary who would be proud, as we are. of what we have 
become. 

— Helen Roseberry 
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The Council of the Southern Mountains 

and the War on Poverty 



John Glen 



11 hile ilain^ research for his recently 
pnh!'.\lii'il book about a center of moun- 
tain tu tivivn. t Highlander* Xo Ordinary 
School, published by I Hi\rrsit\ /^r\.\ of 
Kentucky atnl reviewed on pa^e .v' /. 
Joint (Hen realized that no one had ex- 
plored the impact of l he W ar on Povert) 
on Appalaehia in the IVftUs. Ilchnunl 
this recent history an important and inter- 
esting \nbjei t, he set about iook^i^ i % ilo 
it. "The Council and the War" is his 
first foray. 



in social, luiucaiional or religious work in 
the area. Vox nearl> 40 >ears it I'une- 
lioncd as a ku>sel\ -oruani/ed unuip of 
field workers, business and [professional 
people, ministers, philanthropists and rep- 
resenlati\es ol'ehureh mission hoards, 
settlement schools and private colleges. 
It held annual conferences, sponsored the 
maga/inc Mountain Life A U ork. worked 
with hene\olent oivani/ations to distrib- 
ute gifts :i!itl ser\ ices to the poor and cre- 
ated a number of commissions in such ar- 



eas as health, education, recreation. 
\ouih. and spiritual life. 

The Council remained a small, finan- 
cial!) -strapped organization run h\ a 
handful of part-time staff members until 
IVrle\ l ; . A\er became e\ecu!i\e secre- 
tary in 1^51. Aver, a rural sociologist 
from New Hampshire who taught at 
Herea College, was cominced that the 
( 'ouneil could best meet the needs of 
Southern Appalaehia h\ maintaining a 
strict neutrality, avoiding an\ identifica- 



()n a grim I )ece , iiber morn- 
ing in 1^65. lulu in .1. Suffbrd ol 
the Council of the Southern 
Mountains was lieading north- 
west on Route 15 from 
Whiieslv.irg. K\ . As he dun c 
through the fog on the twisting. 
slipper\ road, he wondered if 
his jou.'nc} was "an allego;> of 
the cotirse ol comnuinitN action 
in I .etcher Count) Like the 
program, the road seemed to be 
"a w riming ribbon" which 
"w rigj'lcs sccmmgl) on Us own 
accord/' 

The \\ ai on Pn\ert\ in Ap- 
palaehia oltcn stirred such se»;;i- 
me Us. Indeed, the antipo\ert\ 
caripaign ot die !Wi(k enlai^cd. 
tnaishvmed and e\entuall\ 
ox erw helmed the Council ol the 
SoutlvM ii Mountains. Icax mg it) 
its waK troubling questions 
about the possibilities and prnlv 
lems ot relorm in tlu region. 

I h" original puipose of the 
( 'ouiicil. esiabhshed in I l Jl as 
the Con'erencc of Southern 
Mountain Woikcrs. was to pro- 
mote the exchange ol ideas and 
methods anions those eni!at!'*d 



The Papers and the War 

Tim article from the Nexv York Times October 20, 1963, reportedly helped pemuuie President lohn T. 
Kennedy to include antipoverty measures m his new legislative program.. 



Kentucky Miners: 
A Grim Winter 

Poverty, Squalor and 
idleness Prevail in 
Mountain Area 
Homer Bigart 

Spocmi to The New York Times 

WHITESBURG, Ky.. -In the 
Cumberland Mountains of 
Eastern Kentucky, tens of 
thousands of unemployed coal 
miners and subsistence farmers 
face another winter of idleness 
and grinding poverty. 

This region was an early 
victim of automation. Replaced 
by machines, the miners can 
find no work. The ire forced to 
live on Governmu. handouts. 

Escape to the cities is not 
easy, for the average miner has 
nn skill for other jobs. He is 
deficient in education. His 
native dannishness makes 
adjustment to urban life 
painfully difficult. 

So the mour.uiins have 
become a vast ghetto of 
unemployables...Tht> few 

El- 



tourists who venture into the 
area seldom see the pinched 
faces of hungry children, the 
filth and squalor of cabins, the 
unpainted shacks that still serve 
as schoolhouses. These dramatic 
manifestations of want and 
government neglect are usually 
tucked away in narrow valleys, 
the "hollows," off the main road. 

"Sociologists say the welfare 
system seems deliberately calcu- 
lated to corrode morale and 
hasten degeneracy. 

"The present system has en- 
couraged the break-up of fami- 
lies,'* arccrding to Harry M. 
Caudill, Whitesburg lawyer, 
whose book, Night Comes to the 
Cumberland**, has been hailed by 
critics as a definitive study of the 
region... 

No matter how hungry his 
wife and children mny be. an 
able-bodied man cannot get on 
the relief rulls, Mr. Caudill 
explained. In desperation, the 
man deserts his family so they 
can qualify for relief checks and 
get food. 

Mr. Caudill believes only a 



vast Federal power project 
similar to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, will end poverty. 

He stresses the need for 
Federal control becausp he 
fears the continued growth of 
local political dynasties. 

"The massive doling out of 
Federal welfare money has 
financed, and now sustains, a 
dozen or more crafty, amoral, 
merciless and highly effective 
countywide political machines," 
he told a recent meeting of the 
Council of the Southern Moun- 
tains, a philanthropic organiza- 
tion that is undertaking a drive 
against illiteracy in the moun- 
tains. 

"They tfirive on the 
present economic malaise and 
are powerful because the people 
are helpless. 

"The continuance of their 
influence hinges on the bloated 
welfare program, and they will 
oppose by every available 
means any effort to restore the 
people to productivity and self- 
reliance/' 
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lion with a particular political position. 
The Council could then %er\e as a forum 
in which different interests would ham- 
mer out a reform strategy based upon a 
consensus of opinion in the region. 
Guided by this "partnership" ideal. Ayer 
built the Council into perhaps the most 
well-known and influential 
\oice in the southern 
mountains in the early 
|yft0.s, the umbrella group 
for what one Council board 
member called a "neat 
confederation of liberal re- 
gional leadership." 

This picture of orderly 
reform changed dramati- 
cal ly after President 
Lyndon i\. Johnson de- 
clared war on poverty in 
the spring of I%4. Ind- 
eral ollicials believed that 
the Council's reputation 
and connections could He used to lacili- 
tate communication between the Office of 
Kconomic Opportunity (OliO), the 
agency created to administer the overall 
aniipovcrt} campaign, and local Commu- 
nity Action Programs, which would assist 
residents in 'esjgni,,. and carry ing out 
initiatives in Appalachia. Within iwo 
years after the passage ot the Economic 
Opportunity Act of l^(>4 the Council had 
grown to an organization with more than 
40 full-time staff members with an annual 
budget of over SI million. 

Council programs expanded rapidly. 
The most publicized piogram was ilie 
Appalachian VnlunU'crs. I he volunteers 
were college students w ho telurbished 
I -.astern Kentucky "s one and two- loom 
schoolluuises and aide*' curriculum, rec- 
ici lion and hhrar; enrichmcni el forts. 
The Council's ( "i mmunity Action lech* 
nicians tanned acioss the mountains to 
organize and adv isc ( nmnmnity Action 
Agencies. .\ lalent Hank tecruited indi- 
viduals lor placemen! in Comnuinilv Ac- 
tion Programs, hospitals, schools and 
odici institutions 

I he ( 'ounul also developed an on- 
thc |nb tiauung piogiam lor the C.S. De- 
partment ot l .aboj and i an orientation ses- 
sions tor Volunteers n; Seivue to Amer- 
ica (VIS I A ». A truly cllective War on 
Poverty in Appalachia. Ayer asserted, 
should reflect die Council's "partnership 
nielhodolgy which involves ( /// segments 
of society : public aihi private: dominant 
tuul dependent: educated, iindcrcducated. 



President Lyndon B« Johnson 

visiting Tom Fletcher in Inez. Ky, 
in 1%4. It u;»s here that Johnson 
launched the War on Poterh. 



and uneducated; affluent and satisfied as 
well as the /»oor." 

What the Council staff and Appala- 
chian Volunteers encountered in the 
counties where they worked, however, 
raised serious questions about the Coun- 
cil's partnership ideal and the War on 
Poverty itself, par- 
ticularly its well- 
publicized "maxi- 
mum feasible par- 
ticipation' 1 of the 
poor in Community 
Action Programs. 
There were some 
signs i ■ ; progress: 
road and school im- 
provement projects 
in Whitley County , 
? Ky .; community cen- 
§ lets prov iding health, 
^ education and other 
services in McDovv - 
ell County. W.Va.; a comprehensive sur- 
vey of |)overly. a home repair program 
and a campaign for hot lunches for 
schoolchildren in Mingo County, W.Va. 
Hut field reports in l%5 and \ { )M) in- 
creasingly suggested, as Council stall 
member Tom Davis wrote, that while 
Appalachian resident and reformers 
were seeing the problems more sharply 
than ever before, "the solutions seem 
much lurther aw ay 

One case where "maximum feasible 
panicipatinn 1 * of the poor never got off 
the ground was in Perry County, Ky, In a 





Perley Ayer recruiting students for 
Berea College in the 



Loyal Jones 
and the 
Council 

PatAmow 

Loyal Jones, who directed the 
Council of the Southern Mountains 
throi gh its most tumultuous years, 
agreed to talk about those times. After 
reading a draft of John Glen's article, 
he spoke on the phone to me from his 
home in Berea, Ky. Since 1970, when 
he left the Council, Jones has been rfi- 
recting the Appalachian Center at 
Berea College. Last year he was 
elected president of the Appalachian 
Studies Association. 

First he wanted to make it clear 
that Perley Ayer was not ''strictly 
neutral": 

I objected to that particular term. 
Perley was known here as a person of 
ureal moral courage. When he worked 
for Berea College, he was always 
raising issues in the faculty about 
f terra's service to 

disadvantaged people. He was always 
recruiting students that he said truly 
needed an education, arguing on their 
behalf, and that educational institutions 
tended to want to find students who 
already had an education and take them 
rather than the ones that truly needed it. 

I think he was a person from 
another era who believed in human 
development and human potential, that 
by getting a wide diversity of people 
together u)id thrashing out problems 
you could arrive at a better solution. 
That was his approach to things, rather 
than the confrontational approach that 
grew 01 popularity during the m fUK\ and 
'70s. 

Q: How did you first learn of the 
Council? 

A: / was a student at Berea ( 'ollege 
from 1950 to and the Council v ,s 
just a weak little organization. Of 
course it had been goin» since 19 and 
I J. Perley Ayer had i . 'me here in 1947 
to teach at Berea College. They had 
more or less expected him to bury the 
Council, which had seemed to five 
beyond the missionary era that had 
spawned it. Perley was a vigorous 
worker, and inspiring, and he could be 
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The Papers . . . 

From the Louisville Courier-Journal 
editorial page March Jft 1964, 

Volunteers are a Bargain 
Dollars or in People 

For collegians, weekends are usu- 
ally time for relaxing. But during the 
past winter hundreds of Kentucky 
college people have been putting their 
weekends to extraordinary use, taking 
part in an organization called Appala- 
chian Volunteers. The volunteers are a 
sort of amateur, part-time, unpaid do- 
mestic Peace Corps. They operate, on 
their off days, in the more depresssed 
counties of Eastern Kentucky, helping to 
rebuild and improve homes and school 
buildings. And they are by any standard 
a tremendous success. 

Indeed, everyone who watches the 
students in action is impresssed by four 
aspects of their operation: The gratitude 
of the people helped, the students' feeling 
of satisfaction and their desire to return, 
the tremendous amount of work done per 
dollar spent, and the ease with which the 
Volunteers could be fitted into a domestic 
Peace Corps if and when one is organized 
to help in President Johnson's war on 
poverty... 

Excerpt used by permission, 



report to the Council the Community Ac- 
tion Program director admitted that he 
"failed to see the necessity, at first, of es- 
tablishing a link between the poor and our 
staff and other local resources." 

I:\in when the director became con- 
vinced of the necessity of involving the 
poor, his attempts to do so were ineffec- 
tual at best. Poor people, if they were in- 
volved in the Community Action Pro- 
gram at all. were merely tokens. Council 
staffei F.arl M. Redwine attended three 
community meetings and saw "folks from 
the hollows" at only one of them. As far 
as he could see. "No attempt was made to 
draw them into the process of the com- 
munity decision making." When ques- 
tioned about this lack of participation, 
county leaders replied, according to Red- 
wine's report, that the poor "aren't inter- 
ested, they're la/ y. or not smart enough, 
or don't know what's best for them- 
selves." 

According to Red wine, the poor 
weren't uninterested, la/y or dim wilted. 
They were disillusioned. When the Com- 
munity Action Program failed to produce 
any tangible results, community groups 
lost interest. To many Perry Countians. 
the War on Povert) hac simpls become 

> / Now and Then 



what Redwine termed "the Christmas 
basket-for-the-poor iharity worker's 
paradise." 

Eiven in those areas where the poor 
became part of the decision-making proc- 
ess, ihe broad-based coalition envisioned 
by policy makers still didn't quite work. 
For example, in Mingo County. W. Va., 
as the number of blacks and poor people 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Economic Opportunity Commission 
grew, the participation of the "middle 
class representatives of public service or- 
ganizations and professions'* declined. 
Council staffer S afford doubted that the 
poor were forcing the rich off the board. 
"Rather. I think the rich don't choose to 
make the effort to sit down with the 
poor." 

Council staff members held OHO at 
least partly responsible for these short- 
comings. All too often, they reported, lo- 
cal Community Action Agencies were 
preoccupied with meeting OHO proce- 
dures for receiving federal grants instead 
of organizing communities or exploring 
possible solutions to poverty. "I know 
it's impossible for anyone on your staff to 
shed the mantle of being the man w ith the 
money/' the Council's Alan Zuckerman 
told Jack Ciaccio. OHO's district supervi- 
sor of Community Action Programs in 
Kentucky and West Virginia. Still. Zuck- 
erman said, "it would be far better" if 
someone from the agency came to a 
meeting in Appalachia "and listened to 
what the people were saying rather than 
coming in with preconceived notions and 
forcing them to come to what he feels i* 
right." 

Council workers also found it diffi- 
cult to square OHO's approach to com- 
munity action — and the Council's role in 
implementing it — with the irreconcilable 
nature of many local conflicts. Hor ex- 
ample, in Hancock Counts. Tenn.. com- 
munity action was virtually stymied bv an 
intense rivalry within the dominant local 
Republican party. The Community 
Action Program director was the son of 
the leader of one taction, and neither hi 
nor the head of the other faction, the local 
school superintendent, would work to- 
gether on any project. "Almost anything 
that one side fries to do in this county will 
automatically be fought b> the other 
side." the director told Tom Davis. "This 
you can count on." 

Jack Ciaccio of the OHO acknowl- 
edged that Community Action Agencies 



Loyal Jones 

very persuasive. He went around and 
got people interested in it again. The 
Council was publishing Mountain Life 
and Work out of the main administra- 
tive hall here at Berea. 
Q: How did you get involved with the 
Council yourse{f? 

A: / spent a great deal of time in the 
Mountain Room reading, I was always 
interested in the mountains. I came 
from the mountains of North Carolina. 
I read a lot of Mountain Life and 
Work ana got acquainted with Perley 
Ayer. He was then teaching agricul- 
ture in the foundation school, which 
was a high school. Later on, when I 
graduated, he came and said. "How 
would you like to be a roving ambassa- 
dor for the Council, selling subscrip- 
tions to Mountain Life and Work and 
memberships in the Council? 1 * But I 
got drafted so I went off to the Army. It 
was a good many years later I got out 
of the Army and went to graduate 
school at the University of North 
Carolina and got a teacher's certifi- 
cate. I was teaching school in Jeffer- 
son County, Ky., and Perley came by to 
scp me and said he was going to take a 
leave of absence to study rural sociol- 
ogy at Ohio State* and he ded 
somebody to run the Council for a 
year. That was in '58. I had intended 
to be a schoolteacher. But I moved to 
Berea and did that for a year, and 
when he came back he said, "Td like 
you to stay on." He was the executive 
director 'ind I became the associate 
executive director. 

There was this little staff that 
grew. We got some money from the 
Ford Foundation even before the War 
on Poverty to do some things on 
education. We had a health worker. 
We had an economic development 
advisor. Then we got the manpower 
development program, working on 
getting job training. We worked with 
Iron Mountain Stoneware to hire and 
train their workers. 

It didn't grow much until the early 
1960s. When the War on Poverty came 
in 1965. it blossomed all at once. 

Then the whole political climate 
changed from one of cooperation to 
one more interested in confronting an 
establishment that wasn't doing a very 
good job of running schools or welfare. 



were often governed by representatives of 
public and private agencies whose re- 
sources were needed for fledgling ami- 
poverty programs but whose interests 
were "identical with the power structure" 
or controlled by it. Thus if the War on 
Poverty was to be more than "just a series 
of political plums for the local power 
structures/' the poor would have to be 
mobilized to "protest — long and loud— 
about the lousy job that is being done." 

Such a policy was impossible in a 
place like Kentucky's Letcher County, 
Rdwin Safford replied. By insisting on 
the involvement of locally powerful 
groups. OEO had "literally run interfer- 
ence for the very interests that would 
stifle a truly spontaneous Community Ac- 
tion Program." It was at best politically 
naive to assume that creating a broadly- 
based Community Action Program would 
erase "age-old rifts" and pull together 
"people who have angrily opposed each 
other for years." 

Bv earl) l%ft. Safford pointed out, 
community action in Appalachia was al- 
ready a battlefield "littered with the re- 
mains of grandiose schemes" mought up 
b\ government planners who were en- 
chanted with terms like "coordination" 
and "mobilization of resources" and 
sought to apply them to a reg ; on where 
coordination was "no more easily come 
by than it is in Washington, and where 
mobilization of resources means hiring 
your relatives/ 1 




Council of the Southern Mountains staff in the mid-1960s, First row (I. to rj: 
Milton Ogle. Eleanor Hall Verdellc Vaughn, Martha Ahne.v, Loyal Jones, P.F. 
Aut, Ann Pollard, Kill Suters, Doroth) Crandall, Mace (randall. 2nd row: Isaac 
Vanderpool, Wanda Parle), \i\ian Fish, Tom Pun ish, Jim TempJeton, Ann 
Hojd, Nunc) (iraham, Judy Trout, Nine Work). 3rd row: I)a\e Lollis, d'ibb.s 
Kinderman, S\l\ia Forte, Tom Rodenbauyh, Jim Blair, Jean Moister, H.J. 
Holmes, Sue CJiffin, Maureen Sto\. 4th row: Julian Mosle\, J.H.T. Sutherland, 
McArthur Watts, Roselea Johnston, Doroth) lladdix, Diana Bay ne, Pauline 
Smith, Jane Harold. 



Clearly the War on Poverty had ex- 
posed deep-seated problems that could 
not be easily resolved through the Coun- 
cil's traditional emphasis on cooperation 
and non-controversial service. Tensions 
within the Council increased as staff 
members and Appalachian Volunteers ar- 
gued that Appalachian communities, and 
especially the poor, must be organized to 
pursue their own needs and challenge the 
power of established institutions and 
groups. The first of several confronta- 
tions over this issue erupted in l%6. Per- 
ley Ayer demanded that the Appalachian 
Volunteers give their primary allegiance 
to the Council and its partnership ap- 
proach. The volunteers refused, resigned 
as a body under the leadership of Milton 
Ogle, am' formed a new organization in- 
dependent of the Council. 

The Appalachian Volunteers went on 
to spearhead a number of aggressive and 
highly successful community organizing 
campaigns in the coal counties of Ken- 
lucky. Virginia and West Virginia. In the 
Mountain State's Raleigh County, for ex- 
ample, the young volunteers engineered a 
reorganization of the Community Action 
Program by packing its monthly meetings 
with more than 200 poor people who 
elected a new staff and board of directors 
and formed committees to work on edu- 
cation, health, road, wuter and other local 
problems. "The spirit of Community Ac- 
tion was stirring in their veins." pro- 
claimed Chester Workman, the new 
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Per ley Ayer was getting along in 
years. He also was, in part of those 
years, debilitated by this disease which 
eventually killed him. There came all 
kinds of conflicts. On the part of the 
young avd ne w staff there was the 
desire to move Perley off, and there 
were some talks about having the 
board retire Pet ley. Some of us felt 
that was going too far. Part of the 
staff, I included, supported Perley in 
separating the Appalachian Volunteers 
from the Council The Appalachian 
Volunteers method of operation waJ so 
different from the philosophical 
direction of the Council that they really 
ought to have been on their own. But 
OEO did not want them on their own, 
They wanted the stability of*his oH 
organization. OEO was largely 
responsible for the acrimoniousness. 

A lot of us were not necessarily 
100 percent in agreement with Perley 
Ayers views of things. But there were 
some personal loyalties involved, and I 
think we could see some limitations in 
the way the younger staff could go 
about reshaping the system. The 
government is not long going to 
support an insurrection against it. 

What the Appalachian Volunteers 
were doing in West Virginia — bringing 
pressure to school hoards, principals 
and superintendents to do a better job, 
organizing against strip mining — these 
things were justified, I t!:ink. Whether 
or not they were politic illy wise in the 
way they went about it is another 
question, hut there was no question that 
these were idealistic yowig people. 

There was lots of local support for 
the Appalachian Volunteers among the 
poor people, the people who had 
suffered under that government. Of 
course there were a lot of people at the 
county seat level w ho w ere greatly 
opposed, and some community people 
u ho had a vested interest. Governor 
Smith of West Virginia really w ent all 
out to get the money cut off. 

Many affile young poverty fighters 
tended to be doing this as a one or two 
year commitment before they went to 
graduate school or went hock to their 
pupa's business. They sometimes got 
things stirred up and then werent there 
to help work it out. 

I would hasten to say a lot of those 
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president of the agency. "They wanted 
action, and action they got." 

But the volunteers would come under 
tire from county and state officials in 
Kentucky and West Virginia for their in- 
volvement in controversies over sirip 
mining, political corruption and fraudu- 
lent welfare practices; the attacks aggra- 
vated internal differences over strategies 
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From The Lexington Leader, Lexington, Ky„ August 23, 1966. 

Funds Being Misused* 
Antipoverty Woikers Tell Federal Officials 



WASHINGTON (APh~ More 
than 300 antipoverty workers 
who came to Washington at 
their own expense to talk with 
federal officials abont Appala- 
chian programs wound up in a 
gripe session. 

The workers, from 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, charged 
that federal funds are being 
mishandled at the local level. 

Hobart Grills, Evarts, Ky., 
like most of those who spoke at 



the evening session, said the 
Appalachian programs are 
basically good, but added; 

The AVs (Appalachian Vol- 
unteers; and the VISTAs have 
been the first ones to do 
anything for us. But even they 
have problems. They're sent in 
like soldiers without weapons. 

"What the federal govern- 
ment does is to give all the 
money to the enemy — those 
courthouse politicians." 
Used by permission. 



ami objectives. The group eventual!) lost 
their I'ederal support and ceased opera- 
tions in \ { )7 1 . 

The departure of th* \ppalaehian 
Volunteers and the increasing!) eritieal 
view of staff members toward the ami- 
po\ert\ campaign placed the Council in a 
precarious position. Smile nicnihers 
drifted away, impatient with the Coun- 
cil's refusal to confront the basic -.|ucs- 
tions about the sources of pov ert\ in Ap 
palaehia and the Johnson Administra- 
tion's escalating involvement in the war 
in Vietnam at 'he expense of the War on 
Povert). 

Other members, such as Council 
president Philip II. Vomit!, tried to reform 
the Council from within. Young, along 
with a number of hoard and stall mem- 
bers, realized thai the coikirns of the 
Council had changed but Perle\ A>cr had 
not. "The tinv: has come to consider new 
avenues of operation." Voung contended, 
and in late I MM), the executive committee 
created a new position lor A>er thai ie- 
lieved him of administrative duties and 
named Loval Jones as executive director. 

Jones, a North Carolina native and 
lierea College graduate who had been a 
full-time stall member since l l )>S. recog- 
nized the need to make the ( Mimci! a 
more "inclusive" organization acting "as 
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an advocate for people who need help." 
Me seemed more aware than Aver had 
been that the Council had not done 
enough to attract the poor and working 
people, and he wa.s more open lo the idea 
that "protest serves a useful purpose in 
calling attention to long-standing injus- 
tices. " Yel he retained he predecessor's 
commitment to the panne-ship ideal: "At 
some point, we 
must come to- 
gether as a group 
of human beings 
w ho all sutler and 
who all want 
things to he differ- 
ent, if we are to 
hring about a soci- 
ety in which we all 
want to live." 

liven w ilh 
Jones as director, it 
was becoming less 
and less possible 
for the Owned to 
accommodate both 
conflict and con- 
sensus. Young 
people and poor people's groups wanted 
gi eater representation on the board of di- 
rectors and more specific, concerted ac- 
tion. Dehaies al annual conferences in- 
tensified. 

In I v ib7. Cordon l-hersole ol the 
Congress for Appalachian Development 
called on the Council to adopt a resolu- 
tion asking private power companies to 
change voluntarily into non-profit corpo- 
rations. The Council did not act on the 
resolution, feating that such political ad- 
vocacy would threaten its tax-exempt 
status. But in l%X the Council voted io 
"endorse and support" the Poor People's 
Campaign sponsored bv the Southern 
Christian Lea lership Conference. This 
led board member Oliver Ternberrv to 
charge that the Council was sanctioning 
the activities ol a group whose approach 
bordered on "coercion, intimidation, and 
m siimc instances, almost anarch)." 

Mie pressures that had been building 
simc the beginning ol the War on Po\ - 
citv linall) boiled over in Nearly a 

thousand people I mm ov er a dozen states 
came to the Council's annual conference 
at fontana Lake. N.C., in April IWJ Al- 
ter passing a hotlv -contested resolution to 
allow evervone attending the Council's 
business meetings to v ote. w hether or not 
thc> were pa'd members, conleicnce par 
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people did stay in the mountains, Then 
there were a lot who were local. One 
of the things I was interested in when I 
was director of the Council was to try 
to balance the staff, I tri:d to have 
maybe half native born, and since there 
were so many young idealistic people 
from everywhere, well-educated, 
certainly wanting to do things, we hired 
probably about 50 percent from else- 
where. I think it made a nice mix. 

I do maintain the the Council was 
onefo the mo.<t democratic organiza- 
tions in the country along around 1 967, 
Y?(S\ '6V. There was this concerted 
effort to broaden its face and include 
community people and poor people, 

Hut I 1?\, J to get the board to 
decide what it w as the Council was 
supposed to he. I was unable to do that 
because the board was divided I 
decided to quit, 

Q: How were the times different than 
they are now? 

A: // was an era of zeal. People were 
trying to do something about the prob- 
lems in this country. It was a wonder- 
ful time in many ways. Everybody felt 
pretty heady about finally being able to 
do something about these problems. 
We didn't do all that should have been 
done but I think a lot oj advances were 
made. 

A lot of local people were awak- 
ened to the possinilities. They still are 
working, all these community groups, 
people who know how to go down to 
the state capital and get some action 
when the local officials wont pas much 
attention to them . The War on Poverty 
did a whole lot of good in the way of 
opening up possiblities. 

We've had these great periods of 
missionary zeal. We 1 ve sent missionar- 
ies ove v the world and put them into the 
Southern mountains at, 1 put them on 
Indian reservations. These people were 
on fire to do good. Sometimes they 
may have done as much harm as they 
did good, hut there was that <h sire to 
help, and that was very wholesome and 
good. Hospitals and clinics were 
founded. That whole era after the Civil 
War. the first part of the 20th century, 
literally hundreds of settlement schools 
a tul religious schools and hospitals 
were founded down here because 
C hristtan people elsewhere thought. 



tk ipants voted to establish new eommis- 
.sums on Black Appalachians. IVor 
People* 1 Self-Help. A v i:inii and Natural 
Resources. 

The\ then adopted a 
new se; id' bylaws pro- 
\ iding that Council board 
members would be 
elected direct!) b\ the 
commissions and that 
within three >ears 51 per- 
cent of the board would 
be representatives of the 
poor. Seseral e\plicitl> 
political resolutions also 
passed, demanding 
among other things a 
guaranteed annual in- 
come, an immediate vvidi- 
drawal of C.S. troops 
from Vietnam and the re- 
channeling of militarv 
spending into domestic 
programs, particular!) in 
Appalachia. 

"Some force ex- 
ploded the Council of the 
Southern Mountains." 
board member* C harles 
Counts mused, "and I 
wonder how the pieces 
can be gathered." Mem- 
bers like Philip Young 
bravclv welcomed i he 
"fresh upportunit) to deal 
with old problems" and 
cheered the "new look" of 
the Council "Who snvs 
voti can't put new w ine in 
old bottles"*" \hles Hop 
ton o| the Highlander Re- 
search and Education 
Center exulted. 

liul others like loj - 
nier Council president Donald R. hessler 
saw the l ontana meeting as a coiispirato- 
iial "takeover." and West Virginia Cni- 
versitv pio\osi Robert 1\ Munn con 
detuned the actions of "those w hi) \ tew 
reason, moderation and good laith with 
contempt." bearing the loss ol both 
members and financial support, the board 
made Council membership open to any- 
one who subscribed 10 Ms purposes ami 
whoeithei participated in or contributed 
to its work, but limited voting pn\ ileges 
at annual conferences to those who were 
icgisiered as members lor tit least 30 davs 
pnoi to the meeting 

This decision was piomptlv re 
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From the Louiivitie Courier* 
Journal, September 3, 1967. 

Poverty an Old Story 
to Mountain Council 

by Kyle Vance 

Berea, Ky,, — ...the Council of 
the Southern Mountains' open- 
door policies sometimes subject 
it to angry criticism. An ex- 
pression of policy states that it 
"rejects no group simply 
because that group has critics.* 1 
As a result, the talent bank 
and other programs hive 
brought into the mountains a 
few of what (Loyal) Jones 
describes as "real characters," 
They include leftists with 
strong views against how 
things are run in Washington. 

Paul Goodman, New York 
author and self-styled anar- 
chist, was the council's key 
speaker at the recent Knoxville 
conference. Among other 
things, he called for support of 
draft-card burners, and 
damned the Great Society as 
the "worst society. 1 * 

"We like to haw the 
thoughts of all," said director 
Loyal Jones. "We took a lot of 
flak from the Goodman talk, 
but you will have to agree that 
we let Bill Sturgill defend strip 
mining on the same program." 

William P. Sturgill i* 
head of Kentucky River Coal 
Sales, Hazard, Ky., one of the 
larger strip-mine operations... 

Used hy permitution. 



seiiuied at the Council's 1^70 meeting at 
Lake Junaluska. N.(\ H> this time the 
passage of militant resolutions calling Tor 
conmumit) control of OHO programs, the 
abolition of strip ruining 
and "an economic ana|\- 
sis that details who 
'owns* Appalachia" v\as 
hardly surprising. And 
late in the afternoon on 
the final da\ of the con- 
ference, after most par- 
ticipants had left, the 
Youth Commission or- 
chestrated the adoption 
of a resolution that made 
the "defined operational 
goal" of the Council the 
"democratic public con- 
trol of Appalachian 
natural resources, basic 
energ) development and 
transportation." 

R. Baldwin Uovd of 
the Council's board \Mii- 
patheticall) explained 
that the Youth Commis- 
sion wanted the resolu- 
tion to be regarded as an 
"educational tool" to 
stimulati set i.ms discus- 
sion annii:- 1 Council 
members about "the eco- 
nomic needs and prob- 
lems that lace Ap- 
palachian Uov d con- 
ceded, however, that 
main members saw the 
resolution as a policv de- 
cision foa mi; the ( oun- 
cil "to take a socialistic, 
if not e\ en a communis 
tic. stand." More resig 
nations follow ed. 
The net effect H the bontana and 
I ake Junaluska meetings was to make u 
e\tivmel\ dilliculi r.i.t onl\ t" maintain 
the Council as an organization but to pre- 
serve whatever role il still had in a rapidlv 
deietiorating W ar on Poverty Ilie Nivon 
Administration took a decide!) cool atti- 
tude tow am . ic tntipovcrtv program, and 
( )l\< ) channeled Appalachian anttpoveitv 
grants thiough pro ale businesses, politi- 
cal establishments, and consulting firms 
lather thai* groups like the ( \uincil. 

In \lav P>70 l.oval Jones presented 
the board ol commissions > w iih w hat he 
inns dered to be ""three crimes" facing l he 
Council: a lack ol mone\. aconthct ovei 
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"we've just got to do something about 
the less fortunate 

These feelings ebb and flow. Most 
of us grow faint and get cynical, and 
say it doesn't make much difference. 
But i think we're on the verge of 
another liberal swing. 
Q: // would be difficult to get people 
so involved like that now, wouldn't it? 
A: The Appalachian Studies Confer- 
ence does this to some extent. It's 
mostly an organization of scholarly 
folks from universities. Here again you 
have an establishment organization 
trying to reach out to other people, and 
thats not always entirely successful. 
The whole business of getting groups 
together t * discuss problems, to do 
better by someone else, has its limita- 
tions. People are not going to give up 
very much power if they are in control 
of things— jus! as the federal govern- 
ment in the War on Poverty was not 
willing to allow people to go too far. as 
with the case of the Appalachian Yoi- 
unteers. The volunteers upset things 
pre tlx well, and then funds were cut 
off- ' 

Q: The Council seems to have been in 
a decline through the '70s and '80s, 

A: It's a pity. The people who took 
over the Council had access n* mows 
and a modicum ofp-twer. but .s<> much 
depends on people* s perceptions. I 
*hink in those years, pet •/)/<* *tt the new 
Council alienated some of the People 
who had been giving, as if they were 
bad people just because they had 
money to give. 

There* ve been wonderful people at 
the Council during these years. I know 
they want to do a lot of things, and they 
have done a lot of things in mine safety, 
bringing suits, strip mining, welfare 
rights, citizen's groups, citizens for 
social a* -! econoinic justii e. groups 
they had organized. Hut unfortunately, 
the foundations, even those liberal 
foundations, are just as fickle as they 
can bv. 

The Ford Foundation was quite 
interested in supporting this great 
commission structure of the Council 
until the year that the Council fell 
apart. I think if we had had funds to 
support that, we would have had a 
better chance of holding it together, 
doing something useful, hut the Ford 
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management principles and a contusion 
about purpose and direction. Should it be 
"a council of persons of diverse view- 
points and economic strata, or a single- 
purpose or limited-purpose organization 
reflecting a single ideological viewpoint 
and a membership limited to those who 
support the purpose and viewpoint that 
have been established?" Jones asked. 
When the board deferred am definite de- 
cision on the Council's future, Jones re- 
signed, creating what was widel) seen as 
a fourth crisis for the Council. 

[•or the next few vcars, the Council 
struggled to reconstruct an organi/ation 
that reflected its radical transformation. 
It was soon apparent that pursing the 
strategies and ideals of the late I l Ki()s 
through a decentralized structure without 
am significant sources o! financial back- 
ing was a \er> formidable task, 
hollowing Jones's resignation the Council 
boaid .Mined a temporal) triunn irate 
composed of a new executive director. 
Warren Wright, and two staff members. 
Julian (iriggs and Issac Vandcrpool. 
Wright, a I. etcher Counts farmer and 
self-educated minister who had seen his 
land ravaged In corporate strip mining, 
envisioned a Council of independent 
commissions through which Appalachian 
people could end the region's colonial 
status and assert control over its politics, 
welfare program*, educational svsicm and 
tax structure. 

Implementing these plans v\as an 
other matter. OKO funds had disap- 
peared, and the Council was back to sup- 
porting itself with membership fees, 
hurch and private foundation grants, and 
volunteer labor. The number of staff 
members dwindled to fewer than a do/en. 
Wright's strong administrative stvlc and 
focus on the strip mining issues clashed 
w ith the desire for a democra- 
tized sLiff working on several 
fronts. In 1^71 Wright stepped 
down as executive director, 
ami the staff attempted to oper- 
ate the Counul on a com- 
plete!) egalitarian basis. One 
vcar later, the Council moved 
its off iee from Bcrea to 
Clintwooii, Va.. located in the 
heart of the central Appala- 
chian coalfields, where il 
could be phvsicallv close to 
the core problems of the re- 

MU .1. 



The Council survived — but just barely. 
S :, ue the mid- 1 970s, it has maintained an 
active interest in the fight against strip 
mining, insensitive health and welfare 
sv stems, and inequities in the coal and 
textile industries. But the Council is far 
from f ulfilling its hopes for a broad-based 
membership, helping to link together 
communis) groups in a coalition capable 
of stopping the exploitation of Ap- 
palachia and giv ing power to its people. 
Ironicall) . the Council's primal) function 
once again has become the recognition 
and promotion of ideas and programs 
among grassroots organizations in the re- 
gion. 

The hislorv of the Council of South- 
ern Mountains offers several insights into 
the dynamics of reform in Appalachia. 
l or more than half a centurv . the Council 
tended to romanticize Appalachian life 
and culture, to smooth over the destruc- 
tive effects of industrialization on the re- 
gion, to be more concerned with the 
svmploms of problems than their root 
causes and to operate within ideological 
boundaries which it defined as ncutralitv 
but which also confined it to gradual, lim- 
ited and piecemeal reforms. 

All this changed w ith the War on 
Povertv . The si/e and scope of its pro- 
grams, the issues it n.ised and the con- 
flicts it sparked buffeted the organization. 
It became torn about the effectiveness of 
the antipovertv campaign, reluctant to 
conf ront partisan issues and insistent that 
compromise was alwavs possible. The 
Council that emerged in the l^7()s mav 
have been more attuned to the need for a 
tough-minded analysis of the economic 
and political realities of Appalachia. But 
the new Council possessed its own ro- 
mantic predispositions and found it hard 
to sustain itself when lew supported. 




Loyal Jones teaching at Berea College around 
1971. 



Loyal Jones 

Foundation lost interest in it when they 
saw that there was some discord. 

Lots of these foundations have 
supported lots of liberal Causes there 
for a few years and then they find some- 
thing else to do. 

The Counc il deserves support and 
they're doing a lot of things that need 
support, They really are representing a 
lot of grassroots people that dont have 
anything else in the way of a regional 
organization. Yet most foundations 
have not shown that they re willing to 
support that very well and I think that's 
a shame. 

t he ones who are trying to hold the 
Council together have had a lot of 
financial problems. They have to deal 
with those rather than programs. It's 
had. 

Q: Have you stayed involved with the 

A: /' it stayed as a member, a sub- 
scriber, I get the magazine. 
Q: What did you do after you quit 
your job with the Council? 

A: / was offered a job at Berea 
College. There had been talk at Berea 
of founding an Appalachian Center that 
would pull together various academic 
departments and coordinate and direct 
the commitment of the college toward 
the region. Eighty percent of our 
students come from the region. We 
have always been interested. So I went 
to work for the college at that time. I 
run the Center but I also teach a couple 
nl courses — Appalachian culture and 
Appalachian problems. And I run 
\ ;oume r courses for teachers and 
educators. 

Q: Do you think the region is better 
off now than before the War on 
Poverty? 

A: / really think it is, partially because 
of the programs passed during the 
Kennedy/Johnson years. I dont really 
believe that there's wholesale hunger 
now. The Food Stamp program has 
done a good job in trying to feed people 
who would not have an adequate diet. 
A lot of people who are disabled have 
support. Welfare for most of the states 
is not enough to live on. It s a percent- 
age of what it would take to live 
decently. The employment situation is 
not good, and a lot of the jobs that have 
come in are minimum wage. WV* it 
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much less understood, its polit ed 
agenda. 

Lor man\ Appalachian residents, the 
most lasting positive effect ol the War on 
Poverty may have been the av\akcning ot 
an indigenous grassroots reform move- 
ment in the I l >70s. The welfare rights, 
labor, health, education, environmental, 
cooperative and political action groups 
that grew out of die anlipovertv campaign 
seemed 10 reflect an understanding that 
communilv action, though frustrated a 
decade earlier, still possessed enormous 
potential as a vehicle for economic, po- 
litical and social chamic. 



The history of the Council and the 
War on Poverty thus underscores the 
point that an> reform effort to end pov- 
ertv in Appalachia must he at least equal 
in magnitude and complexity to the prob- 
lem itself. _ 

M 

John M. 07(7/ /.\ assistant professor of 
history at Hall Stale I niwrsily, Minn ie, 
hid lli\ hook, Highlander* won the 
I nivtrsity Hress tf Kentucky's l l JSO 
Appalat hian Award. He is now at work 
on it ( ompi ehensive history of the \\ ar on 
Poverty in Appalat lua. 



WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

An Update on the Soldiers in the War on Poverty in Appalachia 

Robert Gipe 

Edwin SafTord: Safford, a New Yorker, was one of the few community action 
program directors from outside Appalachia when he was in charge of the 
program serving Letcher, Perry, Knott, and Leslie counties in Kentucky. After 
leaving Kentucky, Safford returned to New York and worked for a number of 
years in the Office of Economic Opportunity's northeastern regional office. 
Safford is currently a budget officer for the New York Metropolitan Transit 
Authority. 

Philip H. Young: Council of the Southern Mountains p esident in 1966, Young 
currently serves as an executive with the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and lives 
in California. 

Warren Wright: Wright was the first executive director of the Council in the 
post-Loyal Jones era, and at last report was still living and farming in Burdine, 
Letcher County, Ky. 

Julian Griggs: Griggs worked with migrant workers in Indiana in the 1970's and 
is now deceased. 

Isaac "Ike" Vanderpool: After running a multi -county health service 
organization and working in the coal mining industry in Kentucky, Vanderpool 
moved to Tennessee where he presently operates a marina near Lake Norris. 

Milton Ogle: Ogle, who helped orchestrate the split between the Appalachian 
Volunteers and the Council in 1966, directs Appalred, Inc. a legal services 
organization operating out of Charleston, W. Va. 

Alan J. Zuckennan: Council staffer Zuckerman is currently employed by the 
Organization of Industrial Councils, which specializes in representing the 
interests ol' urban minority industrial workers. 

Tom Davis: An Appalachian Volunteer who worked primarily in Southwest 
Virginia and Upper Last Tennessee, Davis is a part owner of Iron Mountain 
Stoneware, an artists' cooperative, which was originally called Laurel Bloomery 
Pottery and received its initial funding from a federal gram as part of the War on 
Poverty. 

(lordon Kbersole: Kbersole. a former member of the Congress for Appalachian 
Development, is retired and divides his time between Bowie, Md., and a tarm in 
West Virginia. 

R. Baldwin Lloyd: hornier Council Board member Lloyd, currently directs the 
Appalachian People's Service Organization of Blacksburg. Va. 

Lyndon Johnson: Though he was able to launch far-reaching civil rights 
legislation and antipoverty programs. President Johnson's increased 
involvement in the Vietnam War was extremely unpopular and led to his 
downfall. He did not run for reelection in l l )6S. He died on January 22. I W. 



Loyal Jones 

made some gains hut we lag hehind the 
nation. Nevertheless, I think people 
are better off. I think th<> citizenry is 
more alert and willing to get involved. 
Q: Would you advocate some of the 
now-defunct War on Poverty pro- 
grams coming back to the mountains? 
A: / think we could he more imagina- 
tive in welfare-type programs trying to 
help people to heroine self sufficient. 
The trend to turn everything over to the 
states is to allow some of the states to 
neglect a lot of their citizens in a way 
that is going to he detrimental to the 
whole country. We have failed to see 
our children as u resource. 
Q: Of ail programs at the Council, 
are there any you'd tike never to see 
again? 

A: When you think of how little th"\ 
were in relation to the problem, I 
would say no. The Council spent < lot 
of money, hut it was ready just a 
pittance. We're talking about a few 
hundred thousand a year. I think one 
year ve might have had as much as a 
millit n dollars in contracts. Hut that 
wasn't very much for a region of eight 
or nine states. 

All of the things were probably 
good and involved some people and 
made some people see things differ- 
ently. 

Q: What do you consider was the 
most successful Council Program.' 

A: The conference itself it brought 
people together to meet one another 
and to get a hit of inspiration. 

The community action programs 
were important. The talent hank was a 
wonderful idea although OEO got tired 
of it and decided it wasn't sexy enough. 
And defunded it. 

The whole idea of having some 
people with training in leadership and 
knowing something about a onomu 
development and [>nntp prot e\s avail- 
able to train < onimunity people, all oj 
this \\ti\ important All of the pro* 
grains were impoi /ant. 

H 



Robert Cipe is a freelance writer living 
in Kingsport. lie recently received a 
Master's Degree in American Studies 
from the Ihiiversity of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. 
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WIN, LOSE OR DRAW? 

What effect did the War on Poverty have in Appalachia? 



or 



Was Appalachia better off after the War on Poverty than it was before the War on Poverty? 

A look at some Appalachian 
Communities: 



Letcher County, Ky 

lies in the heart of the coalfields. Population 30,687 — 
96.16% white. Major town: Whitesburg (pop. 1,525). 
Major industry: CVS mining. Agricultural products: 
com, vegetables, hay, cattle. 



Swain County, N.C., 

borders the Great Smoky Mountain National Park. Most 
of the county is part of the Qualla Boundary — land held 
in trust by the U.S. ijovernment for the Eastern Band 
of the Cherokee. Population 10,283—24.4% American 
Indian. Major towns: Bry on City, Cherokee. Major 
industry: Tourism. Agricultural products: Tobacco, 
cuttle, horticulture. 
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$12,702 
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+32.5% 
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$ 2.484 
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1970 


$5,186 


26,9% 


4.6% 


+ 5.3% 










1970-1980 


1980 


$10,982 


23.3% 


16.4% 


+10.8% 



Kanawha County, W.Va.. 

located in the middle of the state is home to Charleston, 
the state's capital and largest city (pop. 63.968). County 
population: 231,414—93% white. Major industries: 
chemicals, construction and retail. Agricultural products: 
com, tobacco, beef cattle. 



1960 
1970 
1980 



$5,862 21.4% 6.1% 
$8,668 13.0% 4.1% 
$20,367 8.2% 6.3% 



1950-1960 
+ 5.5% 

1960-1970 
- 9.3% 

1970-1980 
+ .8% 



Hancock County, Tenn., 

which adjoins the Virginia border, boasts no major 
highways, railroads, bus service or fast food chains. 
Population: 6.887 99% while. Major town: Sneedville 
(pop. 1,110). Major industry: Wood production. 
Agricultural products: Tobacco, cattle. 



1960 
1970 
1980 



$ 1,442 78.0% 2.8% 
$ 2,683 55.5% 6.3% 
$ 7,830 39.5% 11.0% 



1950-1960 
-14.9% 

1960-1970 
-13.4% 

1970-1980 
+ 2.5% 



U.S.A. 

Population: 226.546,000—86% white. 



1960 
1970 
1980 



$ 5.660 21.4% 
$9,586 10.7% 
$19,917 9.6% 



5.1% 
4.4% 
6.5% 



1950-1960 
+18.5% 

1960-1970 
+13.3% 

1970-1980 
+11.4% 



The Council of the Southern Mountains — A Scarred Veteran 



Though the Council of the Southern 
Mountains has laced hard times, it has 
never ceased operation. Due to some 
disastrous programs. b\ the carl) 1980s 
the organ i /at ion owed creditors S133.0O0. 
In 1984 they filed for bankruptcy "We 
came out of that in June. 1986." reports 
the Council's Catln Stanley. "The debt is 
down to SI. 200. which isn't too hail." she 
says. 

Siaule\ is the only stall member and 
is working as a volunteer, "until we Lan 
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get back on our feet." She almos* 
singlehandedly produces the Council's M 
scar old quarterly inaga/me. Mountain 
Life and Work. With a small giant from 
the Mabcock Loundalion. sin: is also 
working on a mine salety program. 

The Council, which is a non piofil 
organi/ation. would be glad tor contribu- 
tions and subscribers to Mountain Lite 
and Work (SI 5.00 per year). Contact the 
Council of the Southern Mountains at 
I'.O. Box 1 IKK. Clintwood. VA. 2422K. 



Guess it doesn't hurt your resume 
Antipoverty worker Jay 
Rockefeller (John D. Rockefeller IV), 
who was a fteldworker in the Action 
for Appalachian Youth Program in 
1964, served & governor of West 
Virginia from 1^77 to 1985. "e"s 
currently West Virginia's junior 
senator. 
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David Whisnant' 

A Born Again Appalachian 

by 

Jane Harris Woodside 



Young David Whisnaul didn't know 
he was growing up in Appalachia. He 
identified with his hometown, tidy laika 
Village jusi outside of Asheville. N.(\ 
He identified with the Blue Ridge 
iiuuuitains. Hul his awareness ol coming 
from a disiinel region with a culture 
worth valuing was a slow, gradual 
process, an awareness thai came into 
sharp focus, finally and ironically, mil \ 
alter he had spent years Ii\ inn and 
leaching college in the flat lands of the 
Midwest. 

Recognizing Appalachia as a forci. 1 in 
his lite marked an important turning point 
for him. both personal!) and 

professional!) . Il led to the 

s v l-'.r'.s inv olvement 
in the 



Appalachian Studies movement from its 
formative days in the late l%()s. That 
involvement produced numerous articles 
and two hooks. Mtnlernizwx the 
Mountaineer in I and All That l\ 
X alive and I ine in l l >X3 Written in a 
clear, accessible style, lull of conviction 
and dry humor, good ijuotes and telling 
details, his work has won widespread 
attention and admiration in the academic 
community and provoked debate about 
topics ranging from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to folk festivals. 

A personal search moiv often than 
not lies behind supposedly dispassionate 
scholarly inquiry. WhisiKait i> unusually 
candid about the |v isonal needs that have 
shaped his academic pursuits, In his 
preface to Modernizing the Mountaineer. 
he w rites w ith a trace of WK 



romanticism. "I was born and raised in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina, which have kept their hold on 
me through my more than 20 years of 
being away. 1 fell their hold quite early in 
life, but have been long years coming to 
understand it." 

What Whisnant has used his work to 
come to terms w ith is. of course, not 
simply the hold some lovely and ancient 
mountains have on him. He has been 
reacquaijiliag himself with the culture 
into which he was born in WN. the 
complicated and dy namic culture of a 
family engaged in the multigenerational 
struggle to emerge Iron, the ranks of 
Southern subsistence farmers to 
become middle- > , ^ 

L'lass f , V 




Knka Village, N.(\, David Whisnant's home town, outside of Asheville, around 1950. 
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professionals, a simple which often 
insisted thai i he young denigrate ami 
reject their birthright. His work in 
Appalachian Studies has been an 
examination of the forces that led to his 
alienation from his own culture. 

The circumstances of his early 
childhood worked against developing any 
sense of regional identity. " The family 
had little money . We didn't have a 
reliable car. So I was at least l() or 1 1 
years old before I was even out of the 
nnumtaiiiN. liven out of the state. We 
never had people come to \isit us. stay 
with un trotn oilier places. So in the saw 
that an awareness ot the speciulncss of 
one's own region is a coniparali\e 
awareness. I didn't have that." 

Another isolating force was the 
Baptist ("hutch. Whisiianfs scars of 
membership in the West Ashe\ ille 
Haptist Churchiw-i.s a mixed 
influence. ( )n the one hand, he 
muses. "I think it communicated to 
us that there were otjicr -things more 
important than just our ow n personal 
comfort, that some sense of service 
to other people was important. 
Those things were presented in a 
very moralistic and depohtici/ed and 
therefore alienated way. hut they 
were nevertheless presented. So 1 
think the first vague sense of social 
concern that I had was generated and 
sustained by the Baptist Church." 

However, with iis sights set on 
saving souls and the next world, the 
church itself rarely look note of 
important current events, [-or 
instance. Whisnant notes the 
segregated church never discussed the 
1954 Supreme Court decision ordering 
school integration. "So. in one sense, 
what the church did was to insulate us 
from a variety of really important social 
and political realities that we should have 
been aware ot. We should have been 
talking about these things. Instead, you 
know, we were going to Baptist training 
union sessions and talking in a very 
superficial and disconnected way about 
the Baptist missionary work in Nigeria. 
And we had no notion of where Nigeria 
was." 

[■rom his earliest day s, Whisnant was 
encouraged to leave behind his native 
culture. His own parents, Whisnant now 
realizes, were important agents of this 
cultural alienation. Of John and Mary 
Ne;d Whisnant. he says, "My parents 



were very anxious, in the ways that most 
parents of their generation weie. about 
anything that would compromise or 
weaken what little bit of upward social 
and economic mobility they could 
env ision for their kids. 1 don't blame 
them tor that. They were perfectly 
characteristic in that respect ot people in 
that period." 

John and Mary Whisnant are both 
bright, able people who were born into 
blue collar families. Mary "s adoptive 
father was a day laborer in the 
construction industry . Whisnanl's 
paternal grandfalhei left the family's 
Rutherford counts farm in lWO to work 
for 50 years as a bus driver in Asheville. 
So between his parents" working class 
origins ami the tact that thev came of aee 




The Whisnants in the mid-1 940s. David is 
second tallest child, in the dark jacket. 

during the Depiction, neither of 
Whisnanl's parents could afford the 
college education that woiiu! have more 
firmly secured their claim to membership 
in the middle class. 

Whisnanl's father worked for 
AmerLan l\nka. a Dutch-owned textile 
compa.iy, a> an engineer who made up 
for his lack of formal education with 
years of nn-lhc-joh experience. Hut in 
the l l )(i(k, during one of the textile 
industry \ dow n cycles, John Whisnant 
Inst his job. He had spent 27 years with 
the company. 

Such precariousiiess in their own 
lives made his parents take seriously "the 
threat tit losing what little bit they had. 
and of slipping back even f urther into 
their working class origins, "' their son 
observes, Like many Depression era 



the 



P'ucnts, the Whisnants placed a great deal 
of value on education. All four of their 
sons left the company town to attend 
college and went on to get advanced 
degrees. 

Another way they tough: against 
losing ground was to be sure that their 
children acquired cultural markers that 
would prepare them for upward mobility, 
parents were very very aware ot the 
way their kids dressed, talked, the kinds 
of music they listened to. the friends their 
kids associated with, the schools they 
went to." hu example, listening to 
country music broadcast over WSM was 
discouraged because of its associations 
with rural life, with lower class 
"uncultured" people. They did not have 
the means to send us off to boarding 
school or to Kuropc to do any of 
those sort of acculturaling and 
socializing things that parents with 
more money can do. But what they 
did do was to be very conscious and 
very anxious about the kinds of 
influences we were subject to in the 
environment where we were." 

Schools also did their share in 
the process Whisnant calls cultural 
stripping, lie was taught from 
textbooks chosen by bureaucrats in 
Raleigh, books which simply ignored 
local history and culliii". Hut the 
most immediate and potent 
pcrpetratois of alienation were his 
schoolmates, especially after he 
transferred from the county into the 
Asheville city sy stem for high 
school. 

Throughout his youth. Whisnant felt 
like an outsider, sitting on son, 
imaginary binder line. In finka. by virtue 
of being the son of a white collar worker, 
he perceived himself as being a rung or 
two above his working class peers. Hut 
in Asheville. he never quite measured up. 
never quite fit in with his fellow students, 
w ho considered themselves sophisticated 
and urbane. 

"'The way I talked, the way I dressed, 
the friends 1 had. the church 1 went to all 
were markers of a culture that was 
stigmatized. It wasn't a stigmatizing that 
came trotn outside the region/' Whisnant 
emphasizes. "It was a stigmatizing that 
existed across certain cultural and socio- 
economic boundaries within the region. 
In a way . it was the old city/country 
disparity 

Whisnant \ new peers were a product 
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of Asheville. "Asheville u;is up anil 
coming, you know. Ami it wanted to he 
thai waj." 

Founded in the late I Kill century. 
Asheville was an old cit> for the 
mountains. By the l^th century, it had 
established itself as an important regional 
eoir.mereial and tourism center. I his east 
to its diameter meant that the city had a 
constant influx of nc*. populations not 
often found in the rest of Appalachia. 
With the presence of long-established, 
substantial Catholic and Jewish 
comnuimiies, for example, the city 
developed some degree of cultural 
pluralism. 

But Asheville was not quite sure 
w hat to do w ith the mountair. v ulture 
surrounding it. "I think the fact that 
Ashe\ ille was a tourist center meant that 
it wanted to he able to sell itself as a 
cosmopolitan area/" observes Whisnant. 
"Which meant that it was always in some 
ways embarrassed about local culture. 

"Part of its strategy for doing that 
was to depreciate local culture. It did that 
at the same time that it also tried to use 
that local culture in a commercial wax. It 
was very glad to have the Southern 
Highlands Handicraft Guild there and to 
ha\e the Mountain Dance aiul Folk 
lestiv al there because thosr were big 
draws for tourists. So it's a schi/y 
relationship that Asheville had with those 
cultural s\ stems." 

During his high school days in 
Asheville. Whisnanl's horizons were 
broadened. He traces his first. very taint 
stirrings ol regional consciousness back 
to those days when he went to the 
Mountain Dance and folk festival and 
the annual Guild craft lair. Still, the 
message Ashevdle gave him about Knka 
was that while he might come from a 
distinct culture, it was a deficient one. 

In IW5<). Whisnant cmollcil at 
( ieorgia Tech in Atlanta as an 
engineering cooperative student. Co 
operative students helped i am then 
tuition by alternating between going to 
school and working in industry as an 
intern. Si he commuted between C ieorgia 
and Knka wheie he woiked in his Label's 
plant. liu the moie he got into his 
studies, tip more he realized that being an 
engineer wasn't the wax he wanted to 
spend the rest ol his hie. When in his 
junior year, he won both the Danlorih and 
W oodr t ivv \\ 1 1st in t el low sh ips to tio on to 
graduate school, he decided to study 



American literature at Duke I'niversitv. 
Alter earning his Ph.D. in IWiS-he 
arrived at the University of Illinois to take 
up his first leaching job, in the Knglish 
department. 

Some time before. Whisnant had 
come across Thomas R. Ford's The 
Southern Appalachian Region: A Survey 
and began reading about the region. Hut 
his regional identity finally coalesced 
during the middle and late fills while on 
the junior faculty at Illinois. As the 
various social and political movements 
app -.'red on the horizon. Whisnant 
listened and read and thought and 
rethought and was politicized. He read 
Ham ('audilTs IW>2 study of the coal 
industry \ exploitation of Kastern 
Kentucky . .\7y/// ( 'times to the 
Cianherla/nh and looked at his home 
region vv ith new eyes. 

The first fmit of this new 
consciousness was an article published in 
Sew Small in the fall of |V7(). In 
"Finding New Models for Appalachian 
Development," he observed that planners 
believed that if Appalachia would just 
urbanize and industrialize, all would be 
well. Vaguely but sincerely . Whisnant 
argued that "what we must do is find 
ways ol alleviating the real human 
problems of the region (hunger, disease, 
infant mortality and all the rest) without 
turning the region itself into a mirror 
image ot the badly flawed larger culture." 

"finding New Models" found for the 
Knglish professor a new audience. 
Shortly alter the article appeared, radical 
Appalachian activist Uob Burladge 
inv ited Whisnant to a meeting of the 
I nion ot Radical Political Kconomists in 
Morganlown, VV. Va. There W hisnant 
talked and listened to people vv ith similar 
concerns, perspectives, senses of mission. 

Reflecting on those days, he wrote in 
a l l )Xf) article. "It was a new experience 
lor me. I was used to reading 'and try ing 
to wriie) scholarly articles on literature in 
which the junction ol the lirsi looinote 
was usually to demonstrate that, despite 
apparently overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary . iln\ minute piece ol analysis 
had. in I act. never been undertaken before 
and was most needlul ol being 
undertaken now . . To realize that there 
was so much real work to be done * .as 
exhilarating. What was especially 
exhilarating was that he no longer fell 
that his personal and piotcssional liu's 
hail to exist in scpai^e compaitmenls. 



His personal search for a lost cultural self 
could pose the questions which his 
scholarship set about answering. 

At the Morganlown meeting, 
participants asked him where he intended 
to go from there. "And I remember being 
very surprised because I really had no 
intention of doing anything with it. I had 
simply written the article. But then I did 
begin to think about it." Kvcntually he 
began talking to the I i'niversit v of 
Tennessee Kress about the possibility of 
developing his ideas into a book. Uy the 
fall of K)72, he had left Illinois, moved 
back to Durham, N.(\. and was under 
contract to Tennessee to produce a 
manuscript. 

By the end of K/75. he had 1 unshed 
Modernizing lite Mountaineer, (letting 
the volume published, however, took five 
years. As the copy editing was Hearing 
completion, management changed at 
Tenncs.see. and the new director 
demanded that Whisnant remove the 
chapter on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TV A) or his contract vould be 
cancelled. Whisnant refused and began 
the long process of finding another 
publisher, finally in I ( JM). Appalachian 
Consortium Kress produced the book. 

Modernizing the Mountaineer is a 
sei fes of case studies of organizations that 
tried to promote development in the 
region, including the TV A, the Council of 
the Southern Mountains and the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 
Whisnant averted that underlying these 
agencies' efforts to improve the life of the 
"backward" mountaineer was really a 
cultural drama, a struggle between two 
opposing cultural systems. That drama 
got played out in images. 

lor example, in a HMOs vintage 
! VA-produced movie. "The Valley of 
Tennessee, " the mountaineers walk 
slumped over, look furtive, wear bib 
overalls and granny dresses and live in 
tumbledown houses. "These are 
technological primitives who start like a 
deer at the sound of dynamite oi the 
rumbling ol a bulldozer," Whisnant 
w rites. 

In contrast, the TV A men walk 
around looking competent, assured and in 
chaige. "They comprehend the system 
ami command the technology, as their 
lingers knowingly trace charts, blueprints 
and scale models. Their hands iun 
bulldozers ami swing crane booms 
against the sky, and then feet guide them 
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nimbly along the high .steel/' in the 
movie, then, according to Whisnant. 
"TV A is projected as the savior of a 
barren lain! and a ruined and spiritless 
people/' What was happening in reality 
was that planners and technocrats were 
imposing their own \alues ana beliefs, 
values and beliefs they considered 
superior, on the indigenous population. 

Whisnant looks back on these days 
as the Appalachian Studies' movement's 
infancy . its first phase. During that time. 
"1 think we raised a lot of very important 
questions. Nowadays, they seem so 
obvious that nobody really thinks about 
them any more/' he laughs. "But then 
thc> were tilings that had to be argued 
fairly specifically. 

"For example, the literature up to the 
mid-l'JMK essentially talked about the 
isolation of the Appalachian region. It 
was the standard taek to take. Well, we 
began to look at the region in terms of its 
links — political!), economically, social!) 
and culturally - * to the rest of the country . 
particular!) in the sense that the region 
had been used by the rest of the country 
for \ery selfish purposes for 200 years." 
What emerged was not a picture of the 
region as a quaint enclave eager to be 
hrought into the 20th century, but the 
region as an internal colony whose 
natural resources had been pillaged by 
northern industrialists. 

"We sketched, described, analyzed 
that whole set of links between the region 
and the outside." he notes, referring to the 
work done by Appalachian scholars on 
the impact of coal. land, water power and 
timber interests, missionaries, educator*- , 
labor organizers and developers. "We 
essentially set aside that old assumption 
of the region's isolation. One simply 
can't speak in those terms any more/" 

The other important contribution o| 
the young Appalachian Studies 
Movement was to reformulate its cultural 
history . I »p to that point, "a number of 
people were doing a lot of good 
descriptive documentary work on the 
culture and the region." Whisnant felt it 
was time to try to "(Ming together the 
documentary cultural work and the more 
political perspectives I h;,d been 
sensitized to by working with a 
completely dif ferent set of people." 
Written while teaching in the American 
Studies department at the University ol 
Maryland's Baltimore campus. All I hat t\ 
Native ami l ine is Whisnant's 



contribution to the effort to describe the 
politics ol' cultural interaction between 
the region and the rest of the country. 

"Culture must inevitably he 
construed in political terms," he w rites in 
the book's conclusion, "cspciiaih an 
encounter between two cultural systems 
that are socially or economically 
unequal/' During the early part of the 
century , then, the manipulation of culture 
was a tool used to establish power. 
Powerful northeastern industrialists were 
aided in their exploitation of 
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the mountains' human and natural 
resources by cultural missionaries, most 
often well-intentioned and apolitical 
women who ne\er questioned the justice 
of speculators buying up land and then 
turning around and selling it at exorbitant 
profits to northern coal and railway 
interests. 

Whisnant focused on cultural 
workers Katherine IVltil. who came horn 
the Bluegras- to found the llindman 
School; Ni w Lnglarnlcr Olive l)amc 
Campbell who started the John (\, 



Campbell Folk School: ami Texas-born 
Annabel Morris Buchanan and 
Richmond. Va., composer John Powell 
who organized the White Top hoik 
Festival from W\ to IW. 

In Whisnant's estimation All That is 
Native and l ine is a more satisfying work 
than his first book since it is written from 
a more complex perspective. And the 
story of cultural intervention is a complex 
one. Whisnant acknowledges that some 
Appalachians helped to exploit the 
region, and others, that lured by the 
promise of a belter life, mountaineers 
often willingly participated in their own 
cultural stripping. 

The cultural emissaries all claimed to 
value mountain culture, but in fact they 
only valued their romanticized irtiages of 
mountain culture, images which reflected 
their middle and upper class standards. 
So a! White Top, for instance, they 
presented local square dances but urged 
the performers to try to get their swing 
right, work on the footwork and couldn't 
they please leave those overalls at home? 
Cultural interventionists often revived 
dying or dead cultural forms, then 
tinkered with what they found. At the 
llindman School, they encouraged 
mountain women to start weaving again, 
then supplied them with traditional 
Scandinav ian patterns. So they subverted 
indigenous culture in the name of trying 
to preserve it. 

.\// Unit i\ Xative and I ine received 
general critical acclaim. Still, a few feel 
his view of mountain culture is too 
simplistic, that he fails to recognize the 
forces for change endemic in Appalachia. 
Long-time Appalachian activist Helen 
Lewis notes that in All That is Native and 
l ine, he doesn't give us the thoughts and 
reactions of Appalachians to the cultural 
missionaries" work. "Native people were 
making changes themselves. He didn't 
give the local people credit. He only 
focused on external forces." 

In general, she wishes he would 
broaden his focus. She is most troubled 
by his selectivity when it comes to 
culture, what she sees as his inability to 
deal with the "new folk." people native to 
the region but influenced by popular 
culture, blues or rock music f or example. 
\onethe!ess. she says. "He is a good 
thorough researcher. He has a good 
critical mind. He has zeroed in at looking 
at institutions which affected the u.itive 
indigenous culture, and he ha*, done ,i 
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great service." 

From the outset, while renewed b\ 
his work in the Appalachian Studies 
movement. WhiMiani wasn't alwu\s 
comfortable v\ith wh it he w as hearing. 
There w as the matter of definition. "I 
remember e\ en at an early time, having 
some serious reservations about the 
region that those people were projecting. 
What the} called it was Appalachia. but 
what it was really was die Uasiern 
Kentucky and West Virginia coalfields. 
And 1 had not grown up in a coalfield. I 
had never seen a coal mine. I knew 
nothing about unions at the time because 
there was not one at the plant where m\ 
father worked. It was the textile industr). 
It was a whole different scene." 

His doubts grew and deepened. "I 
think in some wa\s we got trapped. There 
was a kind of romanticism about a lot of 
that earl\ rhetoric. There was a lot of 
paranoia, which in some \\a\s was 
justified because. Lord knows, the region 
had been exploited for a hundred \ears at 
least. But I think we weren't as aware of 
that as we might have been. We weren't 
as self-critical as we might ha\e been. 

"On the one hand, we were tr\ing to 
anaU/e all those strong, functioning 
links, very dysfunctional links." he 
corrects himself, laughing, "between the 
region and the rest of the country, and at 
the same time we were arguing a kind of 
old fashioned romantic Appalachian 
exceptionalism. We were tning to have 
it both wa\s. 

"We were trapped in the wrong 
questions."' he observes. "We reall\ 
needed to worr\ less about the region as a 
region than we were." Worrying so much 
about the region as a region often saddled 
the nunement with isolationist blinders 
that proposed narrow and ultimately 
unworkable solutions to the region's 
problems. "People in the early 70s were 
talking about coal as an alternative energy 
source instead of foreign oil. W 'L sure, 
up to a certain point that can be seen as a 
stopgap solution." But Whisnant 
believes that because of environmental 
considerations, it is not a viable answer 
either to the nation's energy problem or 
to the region's economic woes. 

"We have to get beyond that. And 
we will not get beyond it regionally until 
there are some national and even 
international policy shifts." What 
Whisnant advocates is some form of 
social democracy . some system which 
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puts society's welfare ahead of individual 
private property rights. "And I don't see 
those shifts on the hori/on. And 1 think 
any kind of regional solution — for the 
Amazon basin or Appalachia or any other 
region — is going * M ha\e to be predicated 
on those unalterable limits." 

Whisnant has traveled some distance 
from his view in "Finding New- Models" 
that his region can serve as a laboratory 
for more humane and viable alternative 
lifestyles. Appalachia is not simply an 
internal colony w hich can sa\e itself from 
insensitive and greedy outsiders by 
reclaiming local control o\or its own 
affairs. It is a complex, interdependent 
part of a global system. 

When he finished All That is Waive 
ami/- inc. he began to feel restless. "All 
that I knew at the time was that 1 had said 
the major things that 1 then had to say- 
about the Appalachian region and that I 
felt that 1 was beginning to echo myself. 
And I didn't think that was \ery healthy 
in terms of my own intellectual or 
political growth. So 1 thought it was time 
to do something else." 

He look up the study of Spanish "for 
a whole variety of reasons, partly having 
io do w ith some old feelings that 1 still 
have about my own provincialism, my 
own parochialism." Whisnant wasn't 
quite sure where it was all leading. 

"1 do remember feeling a good deal 
of the same kind of excitement, the same 
burst of energy and enthusiasm about it 
that I felt when 1 first started the 
Appalachian work. And it was partly for 
that reason that 1 trusted what wa 
happening, trusted the dynamic." Where 
it all led. almost inevitably for a person 
with his intense and earnest inten d in 



politics was to his current work on a 
book on the cultural policy anJ politics of 
Nicaragua. 

And so. as the Appalachian 
Movement continues to evolve, it will 
evolve, by and large, without David 
Whisnant, He is certainly not leaving the 
field entirely behind. This fall, he began 
a new job in the KngiiMi department at the 
I diversity of Ninth Carolina in Chapel 
Hill w here he will teach courses that deal 
with Appalachia as well as courses 
incorporating his recent work on cultural 
politics in Nicaragua. 

David Whisnant has made important 
contributions to the Appalachian Studies 
movement. But Appalachian Studies has 
also served him well — intellectually, 
politically, personally. I -'or through his 
work on the region, he has searched for 
and reclaimed much of his lost cultural 
self, the parts of himself so many people 
urged him to jettison so that he could 
better himself and rise above his origins. 
It has been the scholarly work spurred by 
that search that has made his reputation, 
that ii in secured for him a place anion:; 
the ranks of middle class professional) . 

m 

All That is S alive <fe Fine: The Polities of 
Culture in an American Region is available 
I nun the I 'mversiiv n\ Xonh Carolina Press. 
Chapel /////, f:>i $12.00 t paper Inn k). 

Modernizing the Mountaineer: People, 
Power and Planning in Appalai hia is 

available from Appalachian Cansormon 
Prew. lhn m\ XX '.. for SIUM* tpapcrhat k> 
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I'm Just Talkin 

Like oysters making pearls from pain, 

We wrap our families in tides. 

We place nacreous worts* layers of !anguage 

Around the hurts and griefs 

Until the spiky shape is smoothed, 

Encased in story. 

Slightly iridescent when polished, 
They are prized, perhaps, 
And we're accounted raconteur* 
By those who hear us talk. 

— Eleanor Brownfield 
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Sister Marie Ubinger 

Evangelized 
by the Poor 

by Tim Boudreau 



There's ironv in the wav Sister 
Maura I bmger views the hlc she led in 
Pittsburgh. She remembers il as a 
sheltered existence. far removed liom 
the dav-to-dav struggles of most 
people. 

Her nunc nine \ears ago to the 
small, isolated communilv ol Hcming- 
Neon opened her eves ih^ wav the 
world works. In a remote Kentucky 
count) far from the centers of power, 
she learned on a verv personal level 
about greed, and how power and influ- 
ence can affect those w ho ha\e neither. 

The idea to set up a mission in 
I. etcher Count) was not hers, she says. 
Another nun from her Catholic Rene- 
incline order, who had spent time in 
Appalachia. proposed it. I'binget ^cnt 
nnlv after much pravcr and dclibcn- 
lion. 

"I had no big expectations ! came 

here not for anv great holv reasons or 
to convert people to the Church." 
I -hinder recallv "I had no grandiose 
plans to make life better. I'm not a 
workaholic a»hl I'm not a messiah " 

But she is a woman committed to 
change in a region she savs lias suffered 
too lone at the hands of outside interests. 
Kentuck) lawmakers, o'ten dominated 
bv coal interests, often allow what she 
sees as abuses to continue. 

Broad form deeds allow mineral 
owners — often coal intc r esis controlled 
bv multinational companies to use 
whatever means necessarv to c \iwtct coal 
from beneath a homeowner's propel t\. 
These means unhide strip mining. Tax 
policies keep coal-rich counties through- 
out eastern Kentuck) virtual!) bankrupt. 

"I think coal companies, and the big 




corporations behind them, are a big part of 
the problem" m Kastem Kentucky and the 
rest of Appalachia. she savs. "There's no 
moncv lor decent schools or decent health 
care. I'd like to think we could attract the 
industries il we had decent schools and 
other ser\ ices tint communities elsewhere 
take *br granted." 

Local people orking h r svstemic 
chair?- is ke\ to alle\iating the region \ 
problems, l-hinger belic\es. 

She works fori>angc through Ken 
lock ians for th* ( omnionwealth. a 
grassroots group that strives to < mpowcr 
local cili/«Mis. The organi/atii .. is now 
Incusing it - '/Moris on an amc idmcnt on 
the November ballot to limit the abuses ol 



the broad \\ rm deed. Il has long been 
a proponent an unmincd minerals 
tax. which it %a\s would provide more 
money to coal-rich counties. 

Before she moved to Appalachia. 
Ubinger sav s she had some v ague ideas 
Of what to expect. 

She knew ol the povcrtv that existed 
in parts of ({astern Kentuck) (though 
baseo \'ii what she had read, she 
thought it would be more widespread). 
She is still ama/ed bv the tremendous 
contrast between rich and pot»r for 
instance, at seeing a statcls home next 
to a shack. 

She also expci ted to find some anti- 
Catholic sentiment among her neigh- 
bors — and she did. 

Man) of her neighbors greeted the 
Benedictines 1 arriv; I in blcming-Nvon 
with suspicion, if not outright hostilitv. 
The order was certainly new and 
different. I bingcr estimates onl) 
a k, uit 200 practicing Catholics li\e in 
the count). 
She recalls one local man who hid hb 
face when the inn . were near. liven her 
mechanic, when asked bv a stranger tor 
directions to their home. p'Vtended he'd 
never heard of the sisters. 

I !vcntuailv . her neighbors grew used 
to them. There was an"unspokcn turn- 
around"; some of the prejudices broke 
down. Some locals, including her next- 
door neighbor, became good friends. 

Uh.iger has alwavs shied from the 
stcrcotvpes many outsiders hold of the 
region's people. She believes dial the 
greatest stereotvpe afflicting Appalachia 
is that its poor h'»\c little desire to mi- 
prove their eoiuilion. 

'T\c never met a. none on welfare 
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who in anted to he on welfare," she sa\\. 

She likens third-generation welfare 
recipients to third-generation llar\ard 
graduates. Poor ednealion and poor self- 
image feed off each other. I 'ailure, like 
success, becomes a lifestxle. 

Her religion and lifestyle seldom set 
her apart from her neighbors. She makes 
no secret of her work, though she is a bit 
sh> of puhlieitx . I -hinger and her sisters 
keep a low profile. The) don't knock on 
doors, unsolicited, offering their ser\ices. 

Still, she sa>s. wurd gels out that their 
help is available. 

Her well-kept home is one in a long 
row of one-lime coal camp houses thai 
line the main road leading west out of 
Hemmg-Neon. Onix the bright blue 
paint outside and the makeshift chapel 
inside distinguish it Iron, her neighbors'. 
In the distance, a mountain, .is sides 
gouged out In a strip mine, stands like a 
sk\ scraper oxer the town. 

lixen lodax. haxmg lixed in Letcher 
Count) fortune xears. she is acutelx 
axxare oi lier position as a nonnalixe. 
h'or that reason, and because of her 
personal phtlosophx. slie is reluctanl to 
trx to tell Appalachians how thex should 
improxe their lixes. 

Her time in Appalachia has taught her 
the importance of accepting others' 
\ allies. e\en when thex eonfliel with her 
oxx n. l ; or example, she know s ol In .lies 
witluuil indoor plumbing but with a sal- 
ellite dish. 

That bothers main who \ isit the 
region. "A iot ol people want lo 
'straighten out" the area." she saxs. "I sax 
to lei ;l be. Don't trx to change people's 
\ dues. That goes lor ex er\ w here, noi 
just here in Appalachia." 

She's seen her share ol xnlimieeis 
come and go. She's skeptical ahuil Ihe 
chance lor long-term change when 
outsiders tr\ to "pull all the strings." As 
an outsider. the} alwa> s enjox the option 
ol lea\ mg ai w ill. I hat option is less 
available M those natixe lo the area. 

"I would siax as long as nix Ucncdic 
tine ciMiimumtx doesn't coerce me lo 
return 01 until I leel I could do imne 
elsewhere.'' I Ivugei sa\v 

Much ol hei time now is spent as 
euvutix e cooidinator lor the ( atholk 
Committee ol Appalachia. a post she 
assumed in July She also tutois area 
residents working toward then (il l)s. 
networks with othei em/ens groups and 
x isi.s the poor, sick and aged w hot she 



calls "Hand Aid" work. 

"There are some who would he upset 
that we're not out healing the bricks to 
bring people into the Catholic Church/' 
she points out. But she praises her order 
for stressing presence oxer proselxti/- 
inu. 

While she's discovered problems, 
she saxs she's also found greal personal 
strength in Appalachians. She remains 
optimistic about the future of the 
region. 

Appalachians an* caring and loving, 
she saxs. 'Thex have time for one 
another. Time to tell stories and to 
listen. Thex are verv personal and 
personable, verv people-oriented." 

Yel she sees a dichotomx in the wax 
thex see themselves. Manx hold them- 
selves in low regard. One woman she 
worked with said it mattered little that 
her husband was beating her. 

"If he's healing on me. he's just 
beating on nothing." she told I 'binger. 

"Thex wouldn't have thai low self- 
esteem were it not for evploitative pow- 
ers that have come into the area oxer the 
xears." I'binger saxs. 

"At the verv core of nix being is a 
belie! thai even one is as important as 
exerxone else. I've seen so main 
people tramped on. Worth is not tied to 
being the Pope or the president. I want 
to break that belief that self -worth is 
tied lo prestige, monex and power. 

She is realistic about how much she 
can accomplish alone. 

"I haven't lorn down anx great 
mountains. You probablx couldn't fill a 
page with mx real recognizable suc- 
cesses." I binger sa\ s. 

Hut she points to orga li/ed efforts 
and one-on-one work. he. ping her 
neighbors Ivnld then self-esteem, as 
reasons ol hope. 

What she has learned about herseil 
has been the most memorable aspect ol 
hei life in Appalachia. 

"I've been helped more than I've 
helped." I binger sax s. "I've been e\an 
geli/ed bx the poor, touched bx the nianx 
\w es thai I xe touched. 

Alaxbe that's wh> I want lo stax loi 

moie xeais 

s 
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Strawberry Flats 

Saturda » last 

On Strawberry Flat, 

Ethmer Arnest, 21, 

Attempted to ride 

His fourwheeler 

Up Anvil Ridge 

At an angle of 

Eighty degrees. 

His "all-terrain" 

Vehicle lost traction, 

Flipping backward and 

over several times 

Down the incline, 

Breaking his neck 

And crushing his skull. 

Arnold, dead on arrival 

At Jefferson Hospital, 

Leaves no survivors. 

Services are Monday 

At two at Boston Valley 

Community Church 

With interment in the 

Church cemetery by 

The Clingbeard Funeral Home. 

Pallbearers are 

Members of the 

Strawberry Flats 

Four-wheelers Club. 

-Walter Darrell Haden 
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< i >ni \e ill lulklni e ill .'/;<■ / iiner\il\ <</ 
/ enncwee iii Miii im Jii \t'tii s (/V «///«/ 
lhi\ \ci\etl ti\ I i>l kit ii i\l iii /it a Cutset Hni \ 
Si lumh in llit \l,ile. lilt hillei in l l >SS hi 
1 1 nihWt < Slin/it n ,/,' / IS( 
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This is probably a good representation of a long-held vision of 
Appnlnchia. (from (he Klizabethton Star, 1967) 



The reality would have to include this. (Photo by 
Ken Murray, Southwest Virginia, 1987), 



..AW) I Mis. Cornelia 
\ underbill opening \ under- 
bill house to (he public in 
I 'MO. The mansion, which 
was built in 1895, is the only 
puhlk (rust operated for 
pmale profit in the l.S. Its 
30.001) acres in Buncombe 
Counts. Y<\, (Ashctille), 
drew 650,000 \isilors this 
>ear tfrum .1 it l\ '88 to July 
WM, most of whom paid $22 
each for admission. 





The Tennessee Yalle\ Authority was a 
huge public works project intended to 
bring Appalachia out of the Depres- 
sion and into the 20th ( entun In 
providing electricity to homes 
throughout the mountains in the 
1930s. This man worked at the 
Douglas Dam , The photo was made 
for the l.S. Office of W ar Informa- 
tion bv Arthur Rothstein, 1942. 
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A nurse for the frontier nursing Service assists a 
familv in Kastern Kentucky in the 1930s, 



The Appalachian Volunteers, who were college 

students working on weekends, repairing stove in a 
one-room schoolhou.se in Kastern Kentucky 1960s. 
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Letter to Hong Kong From My 8th-Grade Latin 
Teacher in Alabama, 36 Years Later 



Vowed I would not lei another week pass 
before I wrote. 
Hack from Charlotte for my last checkup for mj eves. 

I had singer) there in November. % 
Did not reali/e I could not see colors correct!) 
until the firs! cataract was gone. 

I see fine now . * 

i 

Don't know from whom \ou hear in town. 

hut Til tr tif a to list those 
of \our Mother's friends who've also died: 

lively n (57 vis.), died Thursday alter a 

three-) r. valiant battle with cancer. 
Ralph from cancer about a month ago. 

He had a lovely second wife. Harriet, 

his daughter lost one of her sons in 

the Service before Christmas. She is 

divorced. He dropped a bomb. The) were 

loaded. t 
Mary Prances was found dead in bed last fall. 
She was Van's stepmother. 

I "red and his wife were brutally murdered in March. 1 

Mr. Mill is gone. Garvin gone. 

Clarence is still here, in bod) only. Poor thing. 

Virginia (Mis. bred Sr.) is gone. Her house. 

in front of Clarence's is vacant still. 
Sunny Sr. is gone. Poor Tommy . his wife, is 

senile, and si) pathetic. 
Dr. S. (Donald) has Parkinson's disease. The) 

don't talk about it. but you can surely tell it. 
Marv in has cancer all over him. Pitif ul. 
Thomas is in vet) poor condition. Rose still 

hangs on. 
Doris is gone, as is ( 'athei ine. 

M) garden is verv pretty now. but so full o! weeds. 
I've spent today watering it. 
Ami the) all have Baptist appetites. 
I can't work in it like I used to 
because of a bail back ami loo! and XU yeais! 
( iel the fellows from the lei low ship House, alcoholics, 
to help me and »hcv are pretty good for the most part. 

1 enjoy it. and so do my friends. ^ 

What dn you think ol all the Methodist hullabah-o t 
about deleting "Onward Christian Soldiers" 
Horn the hymnal? 
And the Uaptists quarreling 
about what is and isn't true in the Bible? 
wo august bodies spending precious time on such silly things 



'. 

-RICsinvi an( J T| u . n 



H\ the way. 
our in inisicr resigned on Sundav . 
For ins part, I am delighted. 
Wish vse could get a little mure mature tellow 
than we have had. 
And in Charlotte, the minister of the largest Baptist Chureli 
has Km the Baptist and going to Ivcome an Fpiseopal pnesl! 

Oh ve Justin R. is in London w itli a liver transplant, 
doing vcrv well. 
Poor Ha/el is here -mi needles ami pins. 
She was over there tor three months. Just rammed, in laet. 

What are sou doing during the vacation? 
I'd love to see vou. I'm home tor good. I think. 
Can't lake all this running around anv more. 
I'm surelv glad I did all mv gadding when I \sas vounger. 
i.el me hear from vou. 

I'ondlv. 



Mrs. M. 

When I Had Done It, 

"Bow Back did it." I allowed. 

as guiltless as ins phantom. 

I could more reasonably have said. 

"Great-great Graiuldaddv did it" 
if I had knovsn chronological mythologies. 

had charted mv chromosomes 
like an astrologer's ancestral log. 

Perhaps in an earlier lite, I. 

a cat. back arched, shrieked. 
Perhaps I stalked Notre Dame. 

"Bow Back did it." I repealed. 

My parents seemed not to believe. 
"Bow Back did it. reallv." 

Their smile was not nice. 
I knew that they had not seen him. 

-Louie ('ret* 



a 



Louie ( i cu (it k.a. Li Mm I linn has published over (UM items. including iit\ poetn volumes Sunspots (Lotus f'tew. Dctmit. lv?hi 
and Midnight Les\t>ils (Samisdat. IW7i. Crew lias edited issues of College Lnglish and Mat \*ms . I- mm IVSJX?, ( 'tew lived in 
exile m Asia. He taught in Beijing and tit Chinese University of Hong Kong, lie \a\s that Letter to llon^ Ki>nv from M\ Sfh- 
(trade Latin I ea< her" grew out of his Appalachian childhood. 
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Preacher 
With a 
Horse to 
Ride 

a play by 
Jo Carson 




In early i9.V— during the depths of the Great Depression— Harlan County, Ky.. coal miners organized a number 
of mass protests, marches and w alkouts, agitating for a living wage. Hut the union they hoped would represent them, 
the United Mine Workers, had privately joined the coal operators and local officials in thwart inn the organizing drive. 

Tensions flared, and on May 5. three mine guards and one miner were killed in a gun battle, and the county 
became known as "Bloody Harlan." The leadership of the organizing drive was arrested on charges stemming J mm 
the shootings. 

The Communist led National Miners Union stepped into the void, but by October their efforts, too. were flounder- 
ing. In November, the NMU brought novelist Theodore Dreiser and seven other writers and activists to hold unofficial 
hearings in Harlan to revitalize the organizing drive and bring attention to the abuses of miners and the injustices and 
poverty in the coalfields. The committee hoped that the hearings would pressure the local power structure and -ti'se 
monex for striking or blacklisted miners. The strategy jaded. The miners lost the battle, and the coalfields of Eastern 
Kentucky remained non-union. 

Preacher With a Horse to Ride is based on these events. After a University of Kentucky archivist sparked my 
interest m the story. I read extensively about the place and time, about the Communist Party, the unions, the music, the 
church. I read most all of Dreiser's published work and talked to people who remembered 'the troubles.' There was 
so much that wanted telling. I was warned once that a writer must not confuse the fai ls with the truth. I 'mil I started 
living to write this play about people who lived a {hunk of history in the region where I live and work, the remark 
passed by me lightly, ft does not pass lightly anymore. 

These c\icrpts are adapted from the hearing sequences which are interspersed through the play. 



THE PEOPLE 

/ umk \>reat liberties m presuming I could pin \ords in the 
months of those people w hose real names I used including 
Molly Jackson and Theodore Dreiser, lioit lie\sn,a» '/:.* 
others who spc. at the hearings arc cttinposites ol real people 
af id real stories 

THKODOKK DRKIKKK: The American novelist who wrote 
An American Tragedy, Sister Car: ie. and other now-classic 
books. By he was 61 and had already written his best 
work. He had become a crusader tor the working class at the 
expense of his art. 



MOLLY JACKSON: A National Miners Union organi/ei. a 
trained nurse, midwife and radical woman. People described 
her as having such intensity that she was frightening. SIk was 
50. looked older. 

HOIT BKSSV1AN: One of the forces behind the Coal Opera- 
tor's Association, which was developed, in part, to fight the 
DMWA. They really got scared with the National Miners 
I'nion. 

YYITNKSSKS: C ecil Powers. Callow a\ Hobbs and other 
residents of Harlan Count). 
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THE skttim; 

Onstage is a simple set tor the hearings held In Dreiser unci the 
committee' benches are like those sometimes found in older, 
poorer ehurehes. and there is a rough table. 



THK HKARIMiS 

THLODORL DRLISLR: M\ name is Theodore Dreiser and I 
am here with the Committee fur the Defense of Political 
Prisoners. We ha\e come to Kcntuck) to lest free speech 
and the rights to assembK. rights guaranteed h\ the 
( (institution of this nation, rights w hich, according to 
reports. have been ignored in Harlan Count)... 

A I NT MOLLY JACKSON: You arc here to listen to the 

stories on the stars in* people and earr\ 'em out with sou so 
the rest of the world will know we're d\in* here. 

DRLISLR: The (io\ernor of Kentuck) has promised there w ill 
be no reprisals lor an> thing that is said at these hearings. 

LIRST VOICL: The governor don't live here... 

SLCONT) VOICL: The governor's got interest in coal... 

DRLISLR: We have a detachment of militia to guarantee our 
satetv. 

I -I RS I VOICL: Who's gonna" he here when vou're gone? 
JACKSON: Mollv Jackson will be! 

DRLISLR: We ask that vou he as straightlorw aid as possible in 
sour answers to our questions, and in that interest we w ill 
ask that >ou swear on \our name that w hat vou sav is the 
truth. Who will be first? 
(Nohod) ) 

JACKSON: Talk. >ou got to talk. Somehod) \ got to get up 
here ami start! 
I N ohod) ) 

i 

A WOMAN: I will tell the committee what I know but I will 

not tell mv name. 
JACKSON: Y hi ha\e to sav vour name. 
WOMAN: M\ husband still has a job and he'd lose it il the;. 

wus to know...! will ull vou we ha\e had one dollar in the 

last lour davs to li\c on. m\ husband. mvsell. and three 

children. 

DRLISLR: How do sou distribute that mone>? 

W( )MA'v Wc li\c on beans and we don't get no dinik r. 

DRLISLR: What do \ou call dinner, noon or night? 

WOMAN. We ha\c breakfast and wc would base dinner al 
noon. I have bicakfast ami I put up a htt'c lunch lor him 10 
take to work. And he woiks hi'id. I'll tell vou what I hail to 
put m ho bucket this mornin'. There was a little cooked 
pumpkin and fat white bacon. And what wc had loi 
hrcaUast was water gra\> ami black col lee. 

DRLISLR: What is water grave.' 

WOMAN: W ater and grease ami a little tloui. 

DRLISLR: What did vou gi\e the children? 

WOMAN: "I hex don't get nnthin' dilicrent and the> don't gel 
no dittnci cither. 
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JACKSON: She eats. There are those that don't eat but what 
they beg. The) beg from her. Her husband ain't been 
blacklisted. 

CLCIL POWLRS:Hc's a scab. He signed a vellow dog contract 

s 

and stack hv it. M name is (Veil Powers. 
DRLISLR: Mr. Cecil Powers. Hare you ever signed a y'low 

dog contract? 
POWLRS: I signed several when I was workin'. 
DRLISLR: What does it mean* 

POWLRS: It means sou won't join no union while you work 

for that companv . 
DRL.ISLR: Someone spoke of a blacklist... 
POWLRS: I seen "em run to the books and look w hen a man 

asked about work. The) come back and thev sa> "vou can't 

get no work." The) dnne it to me. 
DRLISLR: Do vou know wh\? 
POWLRS: I heard il was because I joined a union. 
HOIT BLSSMAN: He joined the National Miners Union. 
POWLRS: I joined the I MWA hut the) backed out when we 

needed 'em. And Lie National Miners Union come in and 

the) put up soup kitchens and thev give us tents. I joined 

"em. 

DRLISLR: Tents? 

POWLRS: I ain't got a house no more. We was cv icted. The 

NMC gi\e us a tent. 
DRL.ISLR: You're planning on living the w inter in a tent? 
POWLRS: I reckon. There ain't much place to walk to w ith a 

woman and four children. 
BLSSMAN: The house Mr. Powers lived in belongs to the 

owner of the mine he was working at wlien he broke his 

contract and joined the union (to Powers) And sou struck. 

if I remember... 
POWLRS: We did. 

BLSSMAN: The owner will gi\e that house to a man who will 

work. 
POWLRS: A scab. 

liLSSMAN: It is polic) determined b) the Coal Operators 
Association. 

POWLRS: Mr. Bcssman. did vou kn>w vour Coal Operators 
Association is killin' people. 

BLSSMAN: Mr. Powers, did vou know vour NMl is a Com- 
munist organization and advocates tin- seizing of private 
propert) '! 

POWLRS: As a matter ol fact. I do. 

BLSSMAN: And sou joined them. 

POWLRS: At first. I didn't give a damn what it was. I joined it 
i or the looci. Bui there comes a time when a man ain't got 
no more he can lose. It's the time when an animal you're a- 
huntm'l! turn around an' fight. Well, a man'll tight, too. 
i'll light now. Ami it'll be the Communists I'm fightin" lor. 

BLSSMAN: Those are dangerous words. 

POW LRS; It's a dangerous man said 'em. 

CALLOWAY IIOBBS: Mv name isCallowav liohhsand I 

0 
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don't live in no eompam house 1 . I live in a house 
belonged to my dadd\ hef'ore he died, lie died in a 
mine. That's the wa\ poor men die around here. M % 
left me his house. And my wile keeps a little garden 

.rin' the summer and puts things b\ so we ain't 
starvinV 

I'm better oil than most. I know that. But m> 
house has been searched lour times. There's thugs 
that come in with guns when sou ain't got one 
the) took all ours alread) and 
the\ split open mattresses and chans... 

DRm.SHR: What are they looking tor/ 

HOBBS: Papers. They ain't got no warrant, there ain't 
no bother w ith a warrant no more, and the\ stand the 
children up against the wall and tr> to gel 'em to tell 
on their dadilx . 

DRKISHR: What papers'/ 

HOBBS: To prove I'm we... g lor a union, or liter'ture 

to prove I'm Communist. 
DRIilSKR: Did the\ find them? 

HOBBS. I ain't in jail, l our times I heen searched, and then 
m\ house was shot up. Six of 'cm comedrivin' h\ in 
three cars, one of 'em with a machine gun and the) shot up 
m\ house. 

M\ w ile and i hi'dren was at her mother's, the) would 
likel) died if they'd a heen there. And me, first shot come 
whi//in' by me and I run out the hack and up (he hill, and I 
see 'em sitlin' out workin' that machine gun, and I know 
who done it. Write that down, anybody that wants ;o. M\ 
name is Callow u\ Hobbs and I know who shot up m\ 
bouse. 

JACKSON: I'm gonna sing \i a'uns a song, h come lo me and 




s 



I sung it in New York and Chicago when we was try in * to 
raise some mone\. and I am honored lo sing it here at these 
hearin's held b\ Mr. Dreiser and this committee. (She 
sings.) 

I'm sad ami I' m wears. I 'jol the Imn^rs rallied hh(c\. 
I'm sin! iUhl r m w cury, I \»oi Ihe hungry raided bines. 
Xi>l a penny in m\ pot kef to hnv fin- 1 hn\ M, I need h> use 



Good For One-Way Trip 

— ro - 

KENTUCKY-TENN ESS E LINK 

Overlooking Historic Cumberland Gap 

Pineville Transportation Co. 

Incorporeal 

RESPLENDENT LINCOLNS, FORDS. PACKARD* 

Special Service For New York Writers 



A card printed by the coal interests. It was union sup- 
porters who got one way tickets. 



The National Guard in Pineville, Ky., circa 1931. 



/ woke up fhi\ nunuin' w i/h the worst blues I ever liad in 
my life. 

woke up this morniu with /he wor.si blues I ever lunl in 
my life. 

Xol a hite lo eat for breakfast, a poor < oal miner's w ife. 

."She speaks.) You could hear some 01 die worst stones \ou 
ever heard, I can tell 'cm 'cause I seen 'em and I lived 'cm and I 
helped hur\ the children I pulled into this world as a granny 
woman. Burs 'cm out in the hack \ard. l our on a pood week, 
seven on a had. A gra\c a day. It's just a little hole though, it's 
hahies we're a biii) in". (She sings.) 

U hen ///\ Imsbainl works in a < oal mine, he loads a ear im 
ever' trip. 

U hen my husband w orks in a null mine, he hunts a i ar on 
ever' /rip 

I hen he ^oes to /he offn <• thtit evenin' and e</\ denied ol 
s< rip. 

(She speaks.) I am a Communis!. I he lung to the National 
Miners 1'nion. I am a Communist because I love America, hut I 
do not |o\e the thing the capitalist lot ;s, , do not love monc\ . I 
love m\ comrades. m\ hi others and sisters and then children 
and capitalists i* killin' 'en, in Kentucky . I'd he ashamed to he 
a capitalist ( )UI man I lott Bcssman should he ashamed ol the 
Coal Operators Association. I'd he ashamed. I'd he ashamed lo 
he workin' in coal right now . lint it ain't no shame to he p l or 
and it ain't no shame to he hungiy . (She angs.) 

All the w dineii in the t oal t iWips ai e sir in' w ith ht>w ed 
down hetitls, 

\ll the women in the t oal i amps ai e si tun w ith lu >w ed 
(A iw n heads 

Killed iUhl Ihn etoot. the < hiUhen ai e </ •< r\m lor bretitl 
(She speaks. j Don't go under the mountain again. Don't 
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2- »X 'vS^sv^, 

^ ^ . ^ V^ -i, 

Harlan County, Ky M 1972. 

nnhnilx go under t he* mountain again till ilic monc\ slops 
iiniilin' in x he npi'rainiV pockets, till ihere ain't no fui on them 
like I here aiu'i no t at on us. till the\ ain't i»ol no elolhes to keep 
warm ami no shoes. Do \ou have shoes? Don't uo under the 
mountain auain till \ou gel a decent place to li\e and lair credit 
tor what \ou load, and it that don't nexer come, then don't nexer 
go undei die mountain again! (She sings.} 

Sonic ( tntl opci\ilors will tell yon the hmii»r\ hlncs arc tn*l 
St ) hud. 

Same ( oal t>pcrn?(>r.\ will tell ww (he ////// blues arc tint 
w hail. 

I hex arc the worst hlucs tins poor woman ever had . 

(JACKSON steps down. DRIdSl.R otters her a hand, she 
lakes it. j 

DRHISIiR: I didn't gel xour name. 

JACKSON: i am Mollx Jackson, called Aunt Mollx Jackson. 



s 



The s<mi; Kentucky Miner's Wife's Hungry Ragged {Hues was 

w ritten hv Mullx Jackson. 

oine o\ the hearings material is adapted /nun I hcodorc Dre- 
iser' s hook Harlan Miners Speak. 



Jo ( 'arson, besides bet tig the Xaw and Then poctrx editor is a 
pla\ w 77i»//f. poet and performer from Johnson ( 7/\ . Icntr 

I In \«* # - 1 < < ;;»/% i//»/»r./M(/ in ./ \h\;Iill\ tliiffn'iit /mi*/, m Simthvnt Exposure's 
7//i 1 in Ihi ^ utth 1 \\m 



Bloody Harlan 
Keeps Fighting 

In 1972 Harlan County faced another bitter strike. 
It was intended as the spearhead of a new attempt by 
United Mine Workers of Ameiica to organize Eastern 
Kentucky. 

There was no easy victory. The pickets at the 
Brookside mine met with armed opposition and strike- 
breakers. The strike was peppered with several armed 
picket-line confrontations and half a dozen shooting 
incidents and beatings. The situation came to a head 
when a miner, Lawrence Jones, 22, was shot. He died 
August 28, 1973. A mine foreman was charged with 
the shooting. 

On August 29, after 13 months of striking, Eas- 
tover Mining, a subsidiary of Duke Power, signed a 
contract with the UMWA. The union president at the 
time, Arnold Miller, called the accord "a message to 
every nonunion coal operator in the land that coal- 
mining families have had their fill of death-trap mines, 
starvation wages and meager benefits in return for their 
labor." 

The documentary film, Harlan County, USA., 
directed by Barbara Kopple, covered the events of the 
strike and won the Academy Award for best documen- 
tary in 1977, 

Shortly after the contract victory, Brookside began 
laying off workers. Today, that mine is closed. Arch 
of Kentucky is the only union mine in operation in 
Harlan County. The coalfields of Eastern Kentucky 
remain largely non-union. 



The Center for Appalachian 
Studies and Services 

is pleased to announce publication of 

In Place 

a collection of Appalachian Writers 
edited by Ronald K. Giles 
with fiction and poetry by 

Pat Arnow, Tamara Baxter, Robert 
Bray, Jo Carson, Suzanne Clark, 
David K. Fenner, John Hart, Greta 
Heh-Tg. Don Johnson, Michael Joslin, 
Thomas D. Lane. Jeff Daniel Marion, 
Nell McGrady, John Morefield, Judy 
Odom, Pat K. Salyer, Bonny Stanley 
and Fred Waagc. 

In Tlace is available for S4.95 through 
CASS. Box 19180A, Johnson City, Tcnn. 
37614-0002. The book may be ordered 
using the form in the bark of the magazine. 
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Early days at Keno 

excerpts from a diary 
Harriette Simpson Arnow 




Harriet U* Aru<m. 
\ isitinn the scene of 
her first teaching 
post, near 
liiirusidis K>. This 
picture \sas madi* 
h\ her friend, 
Bernice Mitchell, in 
PMfi, short l> alter 
the publication of 
Anion's first 
nou'l. Mountain 
Path, which was 
based on her 
experiences in this 
school. 
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Novelist Harriette Arnow and her husband Harold moved to a farm neat 
Humside. K\\ % in the fall of 1939. They were newlyweds who di earned 
they could run a subsistence farm and write in their spare time. A 
chronicle of the first few chaotic days, excerpted from the author's 
diary , appeared in our last issue. The following sr 'timer, the County 
Board of Education, knowing that Arnow had been a teacher, asked her 
to teach in the one-room school on the upper edge of her farm, It would 
mean $90 for seven months work beginning in July. She accepted, and 
chronicled the experience in her diary. The following is excerpted from 
her entries: 



June 29 

I am tired tonight with a dull brown 
taste in nix mouth. The Teacher/ 
Conference was like most of* the others I 
ever attended both in the countrx and 
citx; unspeakahlx dull, remote as the stars 
from the quick hot li\es of the children 
we deal with, xveighing me down as ever 
with the same old thought that the 
educational system exists for itself, or 
worse xet, for some intangible something 
like a future half planned in the half- 
baked mind of some executives known as 
'educators.' Children of the masses are 
dosed with that thev will need to make 
ti.em contented citizens of this future. 
Almost nothing was said of children, 
however. The time was taken chieflx h\ 
a bright xoung man from the State 
lulucation Department who spent a long 
while in telling u*» how to keep our record 
books, but when asked questions h\ some 
of the puzzled teachers got tangled up on 
his answers and finally had to be straight- 
ened out bx a beginning teacher fresh 
from Normal School win. had just learned 
all about record keeping. 

July 9 

Tired and through late with mx 
working — the first da\ of teaching went 
oif smooth!} enough. The children don't 
quite seem to know what to make of me 
as a teacher, and I am not certain how to 
treat them as pupils; smart enough thex 
are. but backward in their learning. 
Eighteen came today, scattered through 
all the grades from the primer to the 
seventh. I have all classes. 

'I he building is small w ith walls that 
have never known paint and a floor that 
has never seen oil. no toilets, a rickety 
teacher's desk, a badly tattered Bible, 
two maps, a globe, a little old homemade 
recitation bench, a homemade water 
bench, and two short rows of old scats 
and desks, long since unblemished In anx 



varnish thex might have had when the) 
left the factor), most without shelves for 
hooks, and initialed, toothed and jiggered 
and jagged by jackknives. In the center 
of the room stands a great rust) double- 
bellied stove, while in the front crookedl) 
clinging to the wall by three tacks is a flx- 
specked likeness of (ieorge Washington. 
Painted under this likeness is a four-toot 
strip of blackboard, the paint put on so 
long ago that in most spots it is dull 
brown instead of black. 

Today, in addition to the children I 
had at various times under or about the 
house two hogs, three calves, two mules, 
a mare, two dogs, and one fat black hen 
that had to be showed out at interv als, 

The greatest trial of the dax was 
second grade reading. After six months 
the children had naturally forgotten much 
of their reading v ocanularies — a v erx 
different one indeed from their ordinary 
talking vocabularies — and the lesson 
presented especial difficulties since it was 
all about a birthday cake with candles. 
The> couldn't imagine such a thing as a 
birthda) cake with candles, nor could 
thev seem to understand just what a 
candle was. Such is the blotting effect of 
civilzation. Their great-great grandpar- 
ents, some doubtless living in the same 
houses they now lite in. doubtless knew 
nothing but candles. Now they know 
nothing but coal-oil lamps and carbides, 

Jul} 12 

More and more I gnash nix teeth ai 
whatev er grinning fiend, from that hell 
prepared ••specially for teachers, who put 
it in the minds of some educational board 
to adopt the textbooks I am trying to use. 
Just once I wish one ol those men 
whoever or whatever he is had to try to 
teach little seven year old Mabel — the 
whole of my first grade — those lessons in 
her reader having to do with the police- 
man at the curb, the stop and go signals. 



the fire alarm, and the traffic. Oh. Mabel 
can say p'liceman, traffic, curb, fire 
alarm, after me as prettily as you please, 
but in her eyes there is something 
troubled and uncomprehending. Mabel 
has never ridden in an automobile or 
talked over a telephone or seen a movie 
or seen a train or heard a fire alarm or 
seen the glimmer of an electric light. 

Then I wish that same man could 
teach my third grade children, two 
uniiMially brighUittle girls, that particular 
language lesson in which the children are 
asked to write sentences about a picture 
of a little girl feeding a very funny big 
'ooking sort of pig out of a very little 
looking china bowl. They giggle and 
wondered w|ix the pig didn't turn the 
bow 1 ov er. All the pigs they had ever 
seen would do that. We compromised 
and wrote sentences about our Good 
Neighbor's hogs in the schoolyard. 
When I think of these textbooks used bx 
rural children all ov er this state, textbooks 
so patently written villi never a whoop 
for the needs of or interests of rural 
children. I get a sickness in mx stomach. 

Julv 16 

Teaching is a sore burden. Once I 
am there I like the work well enough but I 
do hate to be away from home. I could 
can a thousands quarts of stuff, and still 
have a great deal left. 

The calves are gone again and we are 
afraid they will be in the corn. Harold got 
the long burned-out strip fixed but there 
is another stretch of old rail fence down 
that a blind elephur? could get through. 

July 23 

I don't guess we will revise our 
budget after all. Tw o letters came in the 
mail, one of them from the count) school 
superintendent saying he had just been to 
Frankfort and that the woman with whom 
I have been corresponding about a 
certificate said I could not get one. 
Hence, he felt it his duty to remind me 
that I would not get paid either for the 
time I had already taught or tor anx more 
I might put in. 

The other letter was from the woman 
in I ; rank fort. I can get a high school 
certificate but not one permitting me to 
teach in the elementary grades. The 
education laws have been changed. I w ill 
have to have art, public school music, and 
a course in the teaching of hygiene. 
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Imagine my having to have art and 
music. My children did not know a 
single song learned from a teacher. 
They've never had a drawing lesson in 
their lives. What I find especially galling 
is the fact that for the last several yea r s 
the school has been taught by an old man 
who had not even a high school educa- 
tion, but because he made a first c lass 
certificate years ago when they w :rc still 
having teachers' examinations, some kink 
in the law lets him co*.;inue leaching e\cn 
though he has never heard of art. 

Julv 24 

1 went to school long enough to 
check the textbooks and dismiss. I 
suppose we w ill have lo go into Somerset 
and see the superintendent and turn in m\ 
record book and so forth, but that can 
wait until I catch up on m\ gardening, 
hlackhetT) picking and apple canning. 

Last night Harold and I were aw fulls 
blue but tonight we feel much better. We 
might as well do what we planned to do 
all last winter: sell off about half the 
cattle earl} this fall -- they are a good 
price-- we have our major items of 
fuel, shelter, and pro\endcr for the 
animals in sight for another war. T hc 
motie) I made from teaching was to ha\e 
gone for improvements on the larm and 
the pawiient of half the mortgage. The 
mortgage can wait and main ol the 
improvements, such as living thc house 
ami a good deal of leucine, can be dune 
with what materials we have on hand. 

Mostl} 1 am more angrv than 
grie\ed. I've boiled off and on all da}, 
thai is when I had the time. I lie sad-eved 
plowman was here working and I had lo 
get dinner for him and llaiold and then do 
some work in m\ late garden that re I used 
to w ail an} longer. 

Jul} 25 

Ada> waited; tued I am but I leel at 
peace with the world and ic hexed like a 
person w ith acute constipation allei a 
good session in a toilet. I w rote a \\u e 
sensible hxc page k tier to this lad\ w ho 
has been 'investigating' r.iv ease: thcic is 
no \enoni in the leller. imr air. thing dial 
is the least unhid} like. Wl, it puzzles me 
is win in the world thai woman told me 
in the lust place I could gel thc cetliluate 
renewed. She ought lohaw known 
something about the re^unemenis. \t 
least I gm some satisfaction in mailing 
m\ letter to her 



Harold greatly protested my sending 
it. The> would, he said, upon the receipt 
of it. not only refuse to give me an 
elementar) certificate, but take aw a} the 
high school one as well. 

Jul} 30 

After a pleasant blackberr) jaunt we 
came home late and tired: a neighbor 
brought the mail, and I guess | will 
change all niv plans for a big canning 
season. There were two letters from the 
certification woman. In one she said I 
had hurl her feelings in my letter: in the 
other she told me she was gi\ ing me a 
teacher's certificate lor either elementar} 
or high school, said certificate good lor 
life. 

\Uf>ust (cun t date ithla iphcruhL ) 

Ycsterda} . another dav wasted- -oral 
least such was the prospect when we left 
carl\ in Henry (the Ford) for the count} 
seat -a teachers' meeting and pa> da}. I 
left ni} niontlil} report at the superinten- 
dent's office and went to the meeting, 
drear} enough it was: no word of the 
million and one problems that confront all 
of us teaching alone in little schoolhouscs 
w resiling w iih these damnable textbooks, 
the children, parents — unliable enough, 
but not too conscientious about sending 
children to school on rmc worrving 
o\cr a barefooted si\ \ ear olds in snake- 
infested playgrounds, pinning up clothes, 
iodining and bandaging cuts, pricking 
boils, pinning up hair so ihcv won't he 
cross c\cd. Hying to teach them to eai 
tomatoes and cabbage when then health 
books ad\ ise oranges and spinach and 
lhe\ can't get oranges and spinach ■ 
keeping them out of the trees, not letting 
them chase the nudes or ride the pigs or 
catih them In the mils, keeping the 
hornets out of the house, light ing the flies 
in a house without screens, hung 
desperate!} and alwavs failing lo seethe 
world through their eves and wondering 
ma dumb Middled wav what m\ bail 
thinks about when he tells me that Su 
h anas Drake went lo sc i and robbed ihe 
Spanish Im gold enough io go around the 
woild. Mail ne\ er saw the sea. Ilcnevci 
saw a piece nt gold and Spain to him is a 
blob on a little map I cut Mom the Am 
) <>/ k I nut's 

Hut at the teaeheis ineciing theie 
was never a word ot all this oi am I him: 
pertaining to ihe actual phv sk ai basis ol 
thc louiil) 's s\ stem: the supei mlendeni 



looking into far corners of his mind and 
holding quite still a sheaf of papers while 
three different people — job holders from 
the state and in no way connected with 
the educational system— explained and 
re-explained the steps we should take if 
there were any in our communities 
deserving of some one of the various 
forms of workmen's compensations 
recently put into force by the state. 
Dusgusted, I finall} left. 

August 14 

The da} s seem shortening fast, the 
sun slipping southward around the rim of 
the hill; but still enough daylight to do a 
little after school. I have about quarts 
of apples canned, some berries, and am 
onlv started on im tomato canning, about 
1 4 quarts. And I would like at least 50 or 

00 or more if I can find the tune. Time is 
a bigger problem than tomatoes. 

Tning to teach a one-room rural 
school, even n small one such as this, 
demands continual stretching of lime. 
I ; our o'clock comes and I have not done 
half the things I wanted to do. Ma}be we 
didn't get to sing--ni\ voice is of the 
poorest and I know little of public school 
music — but I am determined that the} 
shall know at least "America" and \\h 
Old Kenluck} Home" before I am 
finished with them. Then I like to tell m\ 
}oungcst .. -primer, fi, a and second- a 
story during language period everv da\. 
and that lakes more time than the sched- 
ule allows. The> arc so backward in all 
arithmetical combinations. None except 
the seventh grade knew that the} lived in 
Pulaski Count} in the I nited States of 
.America, or how to tell time or read a 
calendar or that a man named brankhn 
Delano Roosevelt is president ol these 

1 nited States these children not 
know ing the name ol their countrv . its 
president, its flag or ainthmg ol us 
geography or its lustoiv, scarce!} 
speaking oi comprehending the language 
as it is spoken bv the majorit} ol its 

Cltl/Clls 

I look at these childieu mail} tunes 
and woiulei on them, pondci ovci iheir 
I uluies as men and w onicu... 



I nUU* hi I Lunelle Simpson Vnow i^ss 
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A Lesson in Commodities 

Dot Jackson 



Hothouse Township, N.(\ 

We iiol a Idler at our school toda\. 
Well it came >o McAllister's Store, where 
most e\er\ hi ui\ eels their mad because 
leelin^ about the tiowrincnl like some 
people do. a I '.S. mailho\ don't stand loo 
much of a chance to keep astandiny. So 
not a lot of people keep a niailhov 

Mr. Kisselherii dri\cs around on his 
mail route in his ! Model lord, he brings 
the mail out ol Culhcison post office 
which is ahout l->ur miles from Hothouse. 
He yoes around ami carries their mail to 
people who ha\e too haul ol a time to 
come to the store to net it. And Ik* picks 
up their com ami takes u to the null on 
the running hoard of his automobile and 
hrinus hack the meal the ne\l da\ loo. lie 
will cam \ou some place il \ou real I \ 
ha\e to uct there, lint most people's mail 
he leaves at McAllister's Store and the 
old man John McAllister hands it out. 



Mr. Kisselher^ could not dri\ e to our 
school an\wa\ . His '1'. Model would not 
cross the footlou. *somc:imcs when il is 
ice we nearl) cannot u 't across \\ our 
o\\ nseUes. 

So ail) wax Miv. l.ouella w ho is mir 
teacher stopped (■> the store this morning 
hecaiise the school was out ol matches to 
liis III the sto\e. And Mr. John ni\e her 
this letter. Il was to the Principal of 
Johnson School. Culberson. \.C. 

Which is something else, [ill now I 
don't know it am hod) had thought who 
was the principal, is Miss l.ouella? She 
teaches fourth tirade through the cttihth. 
Alter that \ou have to i»o to Murplp. . Or 
is it Miss Ruth CanoN. 1 She teaches lirst 
through thud, on the other side ol the 
partition. 

Hut il we ha\e to has e a principal to 
open up this leitei lie re loda> . Miss Ruth 
i • out. She lost holt ol a laurel limb 
clnnhimj up the sdioolhoiisc path the 



other da> . and she scoot »a.ckw ards 
almost to the creek, han^niu up her hones 
nlomj the wa>. Some of the hit 1 ho\s 
made a packsaddlc in lote her hack down 
across the corn field and t»ol I'ncle 
Tomni) lo hitch up his mules and carry 
her home. She is all hunued up, her arm 
is in a slini!. As \et she is no( conic hack. 
I lo\c Miss Ruth. I feel had lor all of 
this. 

So Miss l.ouella lakes the rharjc ami 
opens up the en\ elope. Il is from the 
I tiitcil Stales ^o\einieni. Sin r,ad* itto 

Us. 

"Dear Principal: 1 hsaxv "Due to 
the po\ert\ and poor .nitrition of sour 
students we will he •endinu Cnmniodities 
to \our school lunc'iroom. 'I he first 
shipment has been made and will arrive 
w ithm a tew da) s. I^situciiotis lor ptcpa- 
ration w ill be included." 

I can't remember il u is the letter 
sa\s someil * about "ignorance" of il it 
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is Miss (.cuiclk* says it about the Setter. 
But anyway, at first we do not know 
what to think. 

And then there i\ this other TVA 
kid. his name i.s Kyle and he is like me. 
he has spent most of his first nine years 
living in the flats, where our daddies hau 
40 work until the TVA. Kyle starts to 
giggle. I say it first. "Commode-ities!" 
I say. But I am gi "ng so much 
nobody buf Kyle u :erstands me. I think 
Miss Louella maybe catches on. She 
looks like she is trying not to laugh when 
she shakes the hickory at Kyle and me. 

We have been around, Kyle and me. 
We have lived in houses where there is 
juiee-ligh > and water pipes and you can 
hear Tli I. one Ranger and the Grand OP 
Opry on the radio. How can these oilier 
kids know how funny it is, us getting 
these Commodities, when they ha\e 
never in their whole entire lives seen a 
Commode? 

But in the I.unch Room? h sounds 
sort of nasty, to me. 

The I.unch Room part itself i sort 
of strange. We have Miss lamella's 
room and Miss Rutins, cut off from it. 
We have a wood stove and a woodpile 
around it in each roons. Yv'e have hooks 
along the wall to hang our coats and a 
hiuvf. shelf, and a shelf for the v ater 
bucket, and a shelf for our dinner pails. 
We ha^e fixe rows of douhk desks in 
our room. There is a big girl sits in the 
desk with me w.iich I x\ill not go into her 
name because if I say any thing about her 
in this world she will heat me up. She 
says so. hut the I.unch Room part, 
nobody knows. 

Anyway we are too excited about a 
» v * rkage of something coming to us from 
the I .S. (loxerment. and we can't keep 
our mm- Is good on our tractions and our 
decimal points. So Miss Louella takes 
up a book we like called Stories Prom 
The Operas, and rends to us about a nun 
named l.o-Hui-Grin who marries a gi.i 
named Pisa with flowing golden hair. Ii 
was a had mistake. When Pisa tries io 
get l.o-Men-Grin to tell her who his 
mama and daddy are. and why they 
didn't come to the wedding, ir: gets mad 
and hops on his swan and paddies away 
forever. 

And then we quit lor dinner. Nearly 
everybody brings their '.tinner. A couple 
of the big kids walk back down the 
mountain to McAllister's Store and get 
Nehi Chocolate drinks a k' hanai.a flips 
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sometimes. But everybody else goes ?n 
the spring at the edge of the woods, and 
we get our milk jars that were warm from 
the cow when we started out this 
morning, and they are freezing now from 
being in the spring. We sit on the hank of 
the branch and eat our slab meat biscuits 
and 'joiled eggs and baked sxveet 
potatoes, split down the middle with 
chunks of fresh butter stuck d«:wn inside, 
and our apples and fried pies, and wonder 
among ourselves about The 
Commodities. 

December 8, . 941 

Japan dropped a bomb on our bo; s 
yesterday. Aunt Rosie heard it on her 
battery radio and told everybody that 
come along the road. It was so much 
excrement over it that we had most 
forgot about The Commodities. Wc had a 
prayer meeting out in the yard this 
morning not too different than wc nearly 
alway s do before we take up school. Ii 
will he sometimes that we will sing 
" Amazing Grace/* and "I Shall Not Be 
Moved," and somebody will say 
Scriptuie. and somebody will start the 
shouting, and it w ill be a w hile before 
things quieten down enough that we can 
go inside. 

But it h cjuk ter ioday; some of our 
hoys are nearly big enough »n have to go 
to war. My hrothei is IS. We pray. 

And we have just got inside and in 
our seats when we see w\ die window an 
old man and a mule come up the pal'n. 
There are two boxes, slung across the 
mule. Miss Louella and the big Inns go 
out and help the old man get them down. 
"I.S. Department of Agriculture, 'the 
boxes say on them. 

The Commodities. 

We all gather around wh»L Miss 
Louella pries one open: 

A case of evaporated milk. 

She opens ihe other: 

A rase of unsweetened grapefruit 
juk\ . 

There is a paekc- inside, with 
pictures of children with their chests 
poked out and leg-hones bowed I mm 
rickets. There are pictures of toothless 
stringy -headed children with pellagra. 
There are instructions: 

"Pach child in your Umch program is 
to consume one sei \ ing of each 
Commodity each d: i y." the letter says. 

"Well..." Miss Louella says. She is 

i 



no more sure about this thi*n the rest of 
us. 

But she borrows a Barlow *' * *i one 
of the Lig boys and stabs the tu v . if the 
cans. She gives a can of milk to Jack 
Cole »nd a can of grapefruit juice to 
Randall Carter, and she takes up the 
dipper 'mm thev water pail, and they start 
the round 

Down the rows they go. Jacks fills 
the dipper with that canned milk, and the 
victim has to drink. Randall fills the 
dipper with that sour grapefruit juice, and 
the victim has to drink that, too. 

The expressions and the noises make 
us hope they will run rut before '*ur turn. 
But they don't. Punch - Crunch go the 
cans. Kids are running for the dooiv ay, 
with clalrfvr running down their chins, 

!i is our first loson in life as the 
Mountain Poor. 

CODA 

December, 1 97 1 

A nutrition expert from Michigan is 
lecturing to college students about the 
problems of her work in the North 
Carotin i Hills. "You cannot :imagine the 
things I haxe seen." says the oracle. "I 
have seen ehiUVcn in Mac' .i County 
who h:»xe newr lasted orange juice." 

And I rinnk hut don't say. Lady. I 
have seen children from Michigan who 
have nexer picked a blackberry, new 
used a rock to knock a perl *ct uj pie from 
a tree, nexer waded in an ic\ creek to fill 
the upturned bosom ol a shin with fox 
gnpes or sprung sweet chinquapins from 
the bu rs. 

If (i id. I say. had meant for orange 
juice to be a.s ip'^p^nsahle as blood, 
these ridges would haxe been eoxered 
with orange tre-.'s. Or we \w aid all he 
mox ing to Honda. Instead of the other 
wa\ around. i"u 

l)<>t JiU kson. our correspondent Ji ant \'\ 
\liK . S.( * . m o report. *r fat the 
(i rev n villv tXi ws-Pivdmont* She sa\\ 
that "Lcwnt, in Commodities" is >a\cd 
on "on ' h ulent that happened w hile m\ 
d(hhl\ " fM w orking for the T\ A </\ many 
seei'tul thoughts, as I hove about I \ A 
nav . // ^at its briefly ant oj the flats I he 
(/( < 'aunt /v o.\ an mate </s elnldlnunl 
memories thai i*o Intek 47 \ears ate a,*t fa 
be " 
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IhJ'Jaihlct l-nlk Sthni'L 

Statement nj l'i**p*i\c 

I iitn i i»i fm 1 (/' eamei 
J.//-.S flertan 

I u. K" • change. In i he Sort) ma\ 
he iImj.c accurate Ui sa\ limes arc 
changed. h somebody, over the objec- 
tions of somebody eNc. 

Like the South in general. Appalaehia 
has seen ils s.iarc ol' social change. I he 
last :>() \ears ha\e been witness in 
i nmistakablc progress toward equality 
and increased democrac . in the commu- 
nity and workplace, although not without 
much controversy ami resistance. 

John (ilen has written a honk about 
these changes and about the contril ulioiis 
made b> a group ol people, a place ami an 
idea known as Highlander. Winner ol the 
Appalachian Award, the book examines 
the ton mi i ni! ot Highlander boll- School 
near Chattanooga in I 932. the early, 
fledgling work ol stall with unions ami 
farm cooperatives, its influential role in 
llie ci\il rights mo\ einent and the 
unrelenting hounding in segregationists, 
opponents ol organized labor and others 
who tcared llighlandei was a communist 
training school. An epilogue outline 
events after the state v'osed Highlander in 
190 1, is the school reopened in Knowille 
the following year and then mined to 
• miside New \1;rket. 1 uin.. wheie ti 
remains in operadon !oday. 

(ilen describes the people ol High- 
Luuici as a small ; ssortnien: ol idealists, 
mostly outsiders, main high'y educated, 
who Ciime to d,e south ti. hi. in 



mountains to help common people fight 
lor economic and political power over 
their ow n destinies. Highlander was 
established in an era when such idealists 
often used religious language of the social 
gospel and political language of socialism 
to describe the better world for which they 
worked. They shared John Dewey \ opti- 
mism for the capacity of education to 
transform society and make it better. 

My les Horton. a native of west Te.i- 
nessee. is the central personality of High- 
'ander. In his youth, he did community 
service on behalf ol the i'reshy terian 
Church in rural areas of Appalachian 
Tennessee. He returned there to start 
Highlander after seminary training at 
I nion Seminary, study in sociology at the 
l imci'sity of Chicago and travel abroad 
lo see the folk schools ol Denmark and 
their curriculum for teaching participatory 
skills of democracy. While stall turnover 
at Highlander was always common. 
Horton stayed on tor (lie duration and. 
though retired for some tunc, lives there 
still. 

I he original home of Highlander was 
inCmmdy County . on land donated by a 
wealthy be : factor. The school itself 
never consisted of more than a few 



buildings, residences and a library. After 
the siute confiscated Highlander's 
property, all physical assets were sold at 
auction for less than .$50,000. 

As a place of culture, howev er. High- 
lander was rich. Unlike most other 
efforts by outsiders to help people of the 
region. Highlander promoted respect for 
Appalachian music, crafts and folkways. 
Oral history, singing and storytelling 
were common features of its educational 
programs, Integrated meetings brought 
southern white and. Mack culture together, 
promoting respect and pride for both. 

The illustrious friends of the school 
added to the rich culture. Kleanor 
Roosevelt and Pete Seeger. for example, 
closely identified lliein.selv e.s with High- 
lander Dr. Martin l.ucher King. Andrew 
Young and other black leaders of the civil 
rights movement attended workshops at 
Highlander and supported its mission. 

The idea of Highlander can be 
siinihvd up in three parts. Hist, lor 
America to live up to its democratic 
ideals, the working class, rural mountain 
people and people of color must have 
access to economic and political power. 
Secondly, popular education is a potent 
force tor making American democracy 




Vhles Horton looks on as Sheriff Klston Clay padlocks main building of the 
Highlander l olk School in Crundy County, Tenn., 1959. 
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work, as illustrated by Highlander's 
citizenship schools in the 1950s which 
resulted in large numbers of black people 
registering to vote. Thirdly, America can 
be a better place, can be made to be a 
better place, by the people themselves. In 
fact, it must be by the people themselves. 
Paternalistic liberal solutions to local 
problems imposed by supposed experts 
from Washington (or wherever) are to be 
resisted as just as destructive to democ- 
racy as paternalistic conservative solu- 
tions. In this respect, Highlander can be 
seen as standing for a self-help approach 
through education decades before it 
became fashionable to discuss such things 
during the Reagan presidency. 

Running through all three aspects of 
the idea of Highlander is a certain socio- 
logical view of society which emphasizes 
social class as a fundamental explanatory 
device. Change is possible only when the 
status quo is destablii d through a crisis 
situation. The crisis need have nothing to 
do with violence. Rather, it is a state of 
heightened awareness of a social injustice 
coupled with an expectation that change 
is possible, occurring at a time when 
democratic values are brought into sharp 
focus, as during a strike or boycott. At 
least in its early days, therefore. High- 
lander saw crisis as an essential prerequi- 
site to social change occurring along class 
boundaries. And those whose privileged 
status is threatened b> change can be 
expected to resist it, so that class conflict 
is inevitable. 

There have been other hooks about 
Highlander. (ilen\ will he remembered 
as a coherent account of the school's fir st 
30 \ ears composed out ot what must have 
been a has stack's worth of notes, clip- 
pings and oilier archival hits and pieces. 
Altogether, he utes over 2.0(H) sources in 
his notes, including internet % and .1 
\ariet> ot published materials. 

The hook also permits a heller under- 
standing of Highlander'* controversial 
reputation. 

Although (ilen ninU no support for 
anv official communist con.ieciinn. there 
was enough Utopian and socialist rhetoric 
by staff and supporters earl) on to alarm 
many reasonable people as to what the 
school was really up to. Of course, 
socialism ain't communism, bin in the 
South this distinction often eludes people. 



Glen is clear, however, in attributing most 
of the hysteria over Highlander to racial 
bigotry, vested interests among union 
leadership and similar sentiments. 

Not everyone will like the book. 
Both devotees and opponents of High- 
lander can complain that their perspec- 
tives are inadequately developed, and 
with some justification. The problem 
may be that Glen's historical approach, 
grounded in the empiricism of social 
science, does not lend itself to communi- 
cating passion. 

More importantly. Glen misses a 
good chance to assess the utility of High- 
lander's sociological v iew and methods. 
Critics might ask what is the lesson of 
Highlander for a class analysis approach 
to society's problems. The boo", is 
suggestive that the approach is too 
simplistic. Without further exploration, 
however, this issue remains obscure. 

Then, too, by focusing on the 
school's operation only through the early 
l%()s, the book understates Highlander's 
more recent and successful work in 
combating toxic wastes, in conducting 
studies of land ownership and in helping 
to organize cottage industries and educa- 
tional cooperatives in Appalachia. Just 
this past December, Highlander spon- 
sored the composing of a book on popular 
education featuring Horton and the 
renowned Brazilian educator. Paulo 
i'veire. In contrast to the impression 
gi'.en hy the book's epilogue, Highlander 
and Mvles Horton are ver> much alive 
and well, thank vou. 

And controversial. A recent feature 
article in the Knowillc \ew\-Senttnet 
commemorating Highlander's contribu- 
tions to the civ 1 1 rights movement drew a 
loud and angrv response from some 
leaders. The famous picture from the 
h>so N of M ; i'.»s Horton and Dr. Martin 
I .uther King at a "communist training 
sikool" reappeared in a racist tract wulelv 
distributed in l l Mh as an eft on to 
discredit official Kvogmlion ol King's 
b ; 'ihda>. Despite the tact thai Highlaiulci 
\\a% nominated for die Nobel Peace Prize 
(the vear Lech Walesa won) and that 
Mvles Horton served as consultant to the 
State of Tennessee m establishing its 
literal') training program, such contro- 
versy and opposition continue. 

1 luis. John (ilen mav r.ot hav e 



written the definitive work on High- 
lander, but he has provided a well- 
researched, valuable addition to the 
literature on the school's historic place in 
Southern activism. In a time when such 
best sellers as Robert Bellah's Habits of 
the Heart and Alan Bloom's The Closing 
of the American Mind lament the passing 
from our culture of idealism and commit- 
ment to community. Glen's book de- 
serves careful reading. For there is a 
place on a hillside in Appalachia where 
idealism and community have never 
passed away. It is a place called High- 
lander. And it is no ordinary school. 

H 

Larry Osborne is chairman of the 
psychology department at Carson- 
Newman College in Jefferson C ity. Tenn.. 
w hich is located in the same comity as 
Highlander. He writes on Appalachian 
issues related to teaching, rural adult 
education and childhood development. 
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Highlander Center Today 



Highlander Center still believes in 
education. M lf we don't educate the 
community, things will never change 
in Washington/' says Mark Harris, 
Highlander's current administrator. 

Environmental health and eco- 
nomics are the major issues that the 
Highlander-trained grassroots leaders 
want to confront in their communities 
in the 80s, 

Highlander also sponsors cultural 
and political programs such as a recent 
trip to Nicaragua and a workshop of 
music, dancing and stories in Eastern 
Kentucky. 

For more information about this 
non-profit organization, write High- 
lander Education and Research Center, 
Route 3, Box 370. New Market, Term. 
37820, or call 615-933-3443. 
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Crum 

by Lee IVf aynard 

Washington Square Press 
New York 

$6.95 (paperback) 
Denise Giardina 

Just when you thought it was safe to 
be from the mountains, when reruns of 
the Beverly Hillbillies are hidden away 
on Sunday afternoons and cultural diver- 
sity is fashionable -''ing comes a book 
like f '">//. Not since the movie Deliver- 
ance have i encountered a more vicious 
portray:;! of Appalachian mountain 
people. 

Cram is the work of Lee Maynard. 
who spent his adolescent years in the 
real-life Crum. W. Va.. where his father 
was a high school football coach. Crum 
in both fact and fiction is located on the 
Tug Fork River, which borders Kentucky. 
The nameless narrator describes the 
setting on the very first page. 

"When I was i>m\vini! up there, the 
population of Crum . \Y.\ a .w as 219 
hitman beings, two suh-hiunans. a few 
platoons of assorted do^s. at least one eat 
that I paid attention lo % a retarded mule 
ami a very vivid ima^e of Crash Corri- 
i*an. At first there w ere no whores , hut 
later on I \»ot to watch one in the making. 

xxx Crum -unincorporated' the road 
sii>n said at the cdi>c of tow n. l\ should 
have said ' unnecessary.' The place is 
located deep in the bowels of the Appala- 
chians, on the bank of the Tnx River, the 
urinary tract of the mountains. Acn>ss 
the flowing urine is Kentucky. 

"Life in Crum w as one \>a\\ mad 
w hirl of abject ignorance, ennuions 
spilhns* over emotions. se.\ spilling over 
lo\ e, and sometimes blood spilling over 
every, lnn\* %% 

This evening is a good indication of 
things to come. The novel is littered with 
references to human excretion and 
descriptions of sex devoid of love and 
heavy on smarm. "Across the river was 
Kentuck). a mysterious land of pig 
fuckers." we are informed, and the word 
"Kentuek\" is ever after accompanied hy 
this dubious description. If the reader is 
supposed to be shocked, boredom is the 
actual response. 
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The characters in Crum are as dis- 
gusting as the language. There is 
Preacher Piney. who molests women as 
he baptizes them. Benny Musser. who 
regularly exposes himself and mastur- 
bates in school. Ralph Parsons, "big, 
mean and not too smart/' Luke, the 
restaurant owner, who picks his nose and 
wipes his fingers on the apron with which 
he holds hot dog buns. 

Then there are the women. Women 
and girls are first described by what their 
bodies look like and how well they 
copulate. According to the narrator. 
"Half the girls in school who rode the bus 
home fucked some guy in the back seat 
on the way." Ruby Harmon is most 
notable for removing her bra and rubbing 
against the narrator in class. LIvira 
Prince is described as having "a better all 
round body" than Ruby. lilvira's 
mother strips in front of the narrator, then 
urinates. Yvonne, the only "good girl" 
at the book's beginning. } r ostitutes 
herself in order to leave Crum. 

Kven the high school Hnglish teacher 
merits the following introduction: "Miss 
Thatcher was short, plump, plain, clean 
and smelled good. She also had the most 
delicious tits we had ever seen., there was 
no way \ou could completely hide a pair 
like hers. ..they led the way down the 
hallway whenever she left the classroom, 
and they were the first things to enter the 
room when she returned." As a woman 
and a writer. I'm not sure whether to be 
more onended by the sexism of this 
novel or the sophomoric style. 

I was asked to supply an advertising 
blurb after reading Crum in galley form. 
I refused, as did at least one other Appa- 
lachian writer I've spoken with. Still, 
seven laudatory quotations adorn the 
cover of this book. Noted writers such as 
William McPherson. Bret Lott. and John 
Calvin Batcheior have lent their names in 
praise of Crum. But none of the seven is 
a woman: Nor are any Appalachian 
writers quoted. 

And what these males from oiUsule 
the region have to say is telling. "The 
story of a hillbilly childhood spent in 
such deprivation that only the make- 
belk ve of a child's eye makes it believ- 
able." one says. "Too authentic to 
doubt." adds another. Sure. What is 
most offensive about this book is that the 
coal mining region it pretends to depict in 
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truth has its share of problems. Bui the 
troubles of the region are here sensational- 
ized and the inhabitants dehumanized. 
Crum reads as though it were 'Mitten in 
an adolescent snit over past slights, a 
belated attempt at revenge against a place 
where the author passed a few unhappy 
growing-up years. 

There is nothing wrong with the book 
that a good case of writer's block 
wouldn't have cured. 

H 

Denise (liardma wrote about early strife 
in the coalfields in her latest noveL 
Storming Heu ven. 

Brier, His Book 

and 

His First, Best 
Country 

by Jim Wayne Miller 

Gnomon Press 
P.O. Box 475 
Frankfort, Ky. 40602-0475 
Brier 1988 S 8.50 (paper) 
$16.00 (cloth) 
Country 1987 S 7.50 (paper) 

Pat Verhulst 

Jim Wayne Miller's literary alter 
ego. the Brier, has never been a favorite 
with this reviewer; he seemed to depend 
too much ( n bourbon, fishing stories and 
swapping jokes with the other good old 
boys. He spelled feller and holler with an 
/■, to show tliat he was real 1/ country, and 
he Haunted the hard-drinking macho 
stereotype that has made the real-life 
manifestations of the type so difficult tor 
the women of these mountains to survive. 

Besides, every reader knows that 
Brier is really the voice of Dr. Miller, a 
man with an advanced degree «n a fortign 
language and a job at a University, so the 
country witticisms sometimes seem a 
little bit forced. In liner. His Hook, 
Miller's protagonist still displays some of 
these Iess-than-convincing characteristics, 
particularly in a poem called * On Tram- 
mel Creek." Brier shares some bourbon 
and a lot of feller feeling with a stranger, 
in a dry county, on the church steps. 
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Drinking makes him a little bit sentimen- 
tal, 1 ^uc.nn. because the Brier muses 

how under standi ngs between 

countrymen 
could he .stronger than the laws 
of any state: how easily the laws 
were broken, dry twigs underfoot. 

Anyone can sympathi/c with a 
teacher or businessman who loves to 
imagine himself escaping from the office 
or the ivory tower to play outlaw with the 
real people out in the unspoiled rural 
countryside. But something in this reader 
wants to tug on the sleeve of Brier's 
clown home denim jacket and whisper. 
"Listen, Buddy, this guy knows xou are 
some kind of a schoolteacher: 10 vise 
pretending to be someone xou a. not." 

This is not to say that a poet must 
write only from his own autobiography, 
or stick to his own station in lite. Cer- 
tainly the imagination permits each of us 
to enjoy many identities, and the use of a 
mask has been well developed and 
defended by main fine poets. Yeats. John 
Berry man. and William Carlos Williams 
among them. But there always seems to 
be a hidden note of condescension, and 
perhaps of apology, when the poet makes 
a big point of being just as common and 
earth) as those picturesque characters he 
claims to identify with. 

But these two recent publications oi 
Miller's ha\e forced me to take a longei 
and slower look at his work, and with 
vers few lapses, the poet seems to ha\e 
achieved an increasing depth and eredi 
hilitx. In "Cistern." pan ot a longer 
poem called "Country People." he 
produces an unsentimental vernacular 
six le w ithout any tricks o| spelling or 
diction: 

/ //c lo\t otns U ft me ion i>\ < / nl 

aiul r /"\r it> dr\ . 

looking up at it Jtifnnjr\ U \ 

l) f > sonu tiling 

Seinl rani. 

1 1>\ er me -u ei . 

01 Met out nf m\ Irjlu 

Don't pist staiul thcie 

kn A///e trash in in\ e\e 

Rhythmic and spare. disillusioned 
and comic, passages like these convey 



Miller's love for the land and his sorrow 
in the face of abandoned farmyards and 
empty farmhouses. A similar style, a 
mixture of rueful w it and serious protest, 
enlivens "Small Harms Disappearing in 
Tennessee." one of the best poems in this 
collection. 

A number oj small I ennessee farms 

were traced 
to ii land-developer' .s safe-deposit 

ho \ 

hi a initJ-\ "-. hank alter a hank 
otfiiial 

entered the vault to iinesti^ite 
roosters 

crowing anil ( ow \ />w». msiile tin 
ho\. 

The story is no joke at all. but the 
lightness of the sty ic makes it easier to 
read: this is the task Miller sets tor 
himself in "The Brier Plans a Mountain 
Vision Center." 

He'd recommend c\i han^m^ rose- 

ctdorcd ' s '/ t /\ ses for 
poems that made acntlc coiitai t with 

the mind s eve. 
like a so/t lens, linim; up then with 

now . now w ith 
then, new s with news that sta\ \ new s. 

like trout and 
rear e/J// sights. 

The combination of understatement 
and implied threat in this passage is par 
ticularly effective. And the desire to 
awaken and magnify awareness, m the 
minds of the readers, hut also m the inmd 
of the writer, is a recurring theme. In "A 
I urnipg." and in several other poenis. the 
speakei "Comes suddenly awake" at 
Slight, his mind teeming with thoughts, 
v iNions. oi, simply . happiness. Attempt- 
ing to record this experience, and help his 
readers share it. is one mark ol a really 
v aluable poet. 

"Bi ici Coming ol Age" display s this 
theme ol awakening at Us best and much 
moie. Bitieily tunny Mid direct, this 
poems demonstrates Miller's ability to 
edge his style toward the comic, away 
from the poignant or mane. A completely 
satisfying poem, il is a match tor the most 
overtly political piece in the collection. 
"The Country of Conscience." Dedicated 



to C/eslaw Milos/, it treats the theme of 
the poet in exile, and keeps returning to a 
concept that prevails in the best of 
Miller's writings: 

There are two histories. 

One smells like apples in the r ellai\ 

like cedar shavings. 

I he other reeks of ideology 
that hangs in the brain like turpen- 
tine 
and thinner. 

7 here are two o\ e\ er\ country. 

there are two histories. 

I here arc twii o\ every man. 

There are two or more of every man. 
and every woman, too: and it seems to me 
that Miller is at his best when he writes 
with the full ambiguity of his situation in 
mind, as an educated and well-traveled 
man w ho appreciates the traditions of his 
native region, and xvho v\ unts to awaken 
his readers so that they can join him in 
try inn to preserve them. 

That sense of ambivalence and 
ambiguity enriches Miller's story. His 
first, Best Country. The narrator is a 
teacher, a scholar, and a writer, who falls 
in hue with a foul-mouthed, vulnerable 
woman who hues country music. If he 
mocks the simple-minded lyrics of a 
Conway Twitty song, she reminds him 
that "( "onway know s some things you 
don't!" Roma is a stereotype, in a wax: 
a hard bitten female redneck, a Honky- 
Tonk Angel who has been "rode hard and 
put up wet" and has "the saddest eyes" 
the narrator has ever seen, lie refers to 
her as "a deep well ol a woman" and a 
"fly rod n| a woman, "and he seems to see 
hci more as a means than as an end in 
heivlt more a sweet curvy road home 
than an iinhv idual woman. 

But the nvuler likes Roma, and the 
Murrain lets hci humble him again and 
again, reminding him that lile is more 
complicated than the ideas he has learned 
I mm books, and ■hat the country and 
gospel songs he has always scorned may 
contain some ol the secrets he has been 
searching lor. 

The story failed to send this reviewer 
out 10 buy the complete works ol Conway 
Twiiiy. hui it did make me respect Jim 
Wavnc Miller's xv i imiu a lot more than 
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before. It's boon a long iim. vice anv 
writer could w rite a stor> abom a man 
failing slowly in love with a woman \» rti: 
any conviction at all. ami this old- 
fashioned lose Mors is a pleasure tor thai 
reason, liven better is the tension Miller 
creates between his narrator's view of life 
and Roma's. 

She \liitucil him his [ontradn turns. 
She pointed out hi*\\ . /;/ some things 
hc'il w ritten he'd praiseil the rooteil 
rural life, yet lie' J flitted around, in 
universities, m kitntpc, and knew Ins 
people more o\ tin idea than </\ 
individuals. 

With Roma as his tuior. the narrator 
begins to change - he remembers his love 
for the mountains rested largclv on his 
love for water, "ami reali/ed his old love 
was actually a twin love - of women and 
water. l ; or they merged in his mind." A 
woman reading may wince at the abstrac- 
tion and generali/ation this statement 
involves; Inn Miller launches off Irom 
this into a rhapsodic hymn to women, 
water, and love, that is quite lovely and 
thoroughly conv incing. 

Meditating about love leads him in 
reflect on the changes within himself, and 
these are conveyed in a beautifully subtle 
passage that illustrates the charm ol this 
story: 

lie i ememhered reading somew here 
iihont how the witter a lake sepa 
rated oat into la\ers o\ \ar\uv± 
teinpei atures during the sununei 
I lien in the tail, w hen the lop la\ei 
eooh'il. the hike turneil o\ er the lop 
laser satik to the bottom, the bottom 
laser rose m the top. lie wtis a lake 
tinning o\er Ml he had been nu»st 
i e% entlx was staking Ml that was 
sululued m him. Ins />,/\/ m this phn e. 
Wits rising to the sur/ai e 

Roma has helped him come home, 
and he ends the story with a rousing 
gospel conclusion. It's a line story . and n 
marks a new strength in Miller's writing. 
We can all look forward to mote. 
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Old South, New 

South: 
Revolutions in the 
Southern Economy 
Since the Civil War 

by Gavin Wright 

Basic Books. Inc.. New York. 

S9.95 (Paperback reissue 
of 1 C >S6 hardcover) 

Lam !)• (iossctt 

(i;i\in Wright achieves something 
wilh t li i ^ book thai has long been needed. 
1 ie has built a bruise between the 
disciplines of economics and historv 
through the medium ol comparative 
economic historv . 

Wright issues strong warnings to 
economists that the application ol modern 
assumptions and characteristics to the past 
ma> result in gross errors, lie then warns 
historians that ignoring sometimes 
complex economic theories nniv create 
misleading historical conclusions. Wright 
then integrates economic thcorv with the 
historv ol the South and present a tresh 
interpretation ot its economic 
developmenl. 

I Ie also accomplishes a icmarkablc 
teal in giv mg us a volume that is ca\\ lo 
rea 1 ml understand while al the same 
time incorporating the g phs, tables and 
liguies. 

He presents detailed evidence that the 
economv ot the ()!d South was separate 
and distinct Irom the national and woild 
economies. \ii ol the lrad»tionall> - 
argued issues the impact ol slavcrv. 
emancipation, sluggish post-war 
economic development in the South, 
continued low income levels (or Southern 
workers and even the more recent boom 
lime^ in the Southern sunbelt can be 
explained, according to Wright, bv 
understanding the Smith's distinct labor 
market and regional economv. Kut its 
legacv did not end wnh the ( iv tl W ai. 
Slavcrv had produced a souice ol 
laborers, i.e. s|a\ es. v\ itluuil allow uwi loi 



a competitive labor market as existed 
elsewhere. When emancipation 
destroyed the slave wealth ol the 
Southern labor lords, it created a new 
class of landlords implicit!) interested in 
maintaining the cheapest hired labor. I he 
pressure Irom within the South to keep 
wages low restricted labor's mobilitv to 
move cKewhere (though the Cheat 
Migration ot weakens this argument 
somewhat), reduced incentives tor other 
labor to move South, discouraged capital 
investment and induMnali/alion. and 
maintained a labor market thai did not 
interact nationally since it was stagnant 
ane n competitive. The idea that the 
problem originated within the South 
belies ('. Van Woodward's concept ol a 
Southern "colonial economv " dominated 
and held back bv outside interests. 

The (treat Depression served as an 
equalizer lor the legion's distinctiveness, 
however, and Wright sees the South 
t'inallv rejoining the I nion not in IKfo 
but in the MMOs. The New IVm. the 
demands lor goods and servues 
follow mg the two world wais and the 
burgeoning civil rights movement in the 
South all contributed to the destruction ol 
the region's distinctive and rclutdcd labor 
economv and created the "devolution" 
that led to the New South. 

Wright's analv sis mav appeal at In si 
glance to be limited and even 
monocausal. but it is fai liom this Mis 
insights arc provocative, poweilul and 
tar leaching, Lconoinic historians ol the 
Soul' cannot ignore the aige.ments he 
picients mi this well written analytical 
w oi k . 
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Feud: Hatfields, 
McCoys and Social 

Change in 
Appalachian I860- 
1900 

by Altina L. Waller 

University 
of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill and London, 1988 
$32.50 (cloth) $12.50 (paperback) 

Richard Blaustein 

Altina L. Waller's highly detailed, 
rigorous re-examh "on of the infamous 
Hatfidd-McCoy feu points out the 
diff iculty of separating history and 
legend. As Waller observes in her 
introduction, the popular stereotypes 
surrounding this notorious event have 
largely overshadowed its actual history: 

We all know of the Hatfields and 
Mt Coys, for we have encountered 
them in comic strips. popular son}*, 
movies, and television. Indeed, they 
have become such an entrenched part 
of mythology and folklore that many 
Americans are surprised to discover 
that the feud actually happened and 
that the feudist s were real people. 
Ironically, the extruoh 1 ^- ry 
emluratu e of the folkloi • 'cgend thai 
has grown up around the Hatfields 
and Mc( Oys has obscured 
( onsideration of the feud as a serious 
historical even/. 

Waller's objective in this study is to 
demonstrate that earlier interpretations of 
the Hatfield -McCoy feud were based on 
erroneous premises. She attempts to 
prove that the feud v\as neither a 
manifestation of familial violence 
supposedly ingrained in southern 
mountain culture nor an extension of 
guerilla warfare which continued in 
various sections of the Border South after 
Appomattox. She views it as a localized 
expression of conflict between an older 
self-sufficient hunting and fanning 
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lifestyle and a new mercantile and 
industrial order which was penetrating the 
Appalachian hinterlands following the 
Civil War. 

Waller marshalls an impressive array 
of documentation to show that the 
antagonists in the feud were not clearly 
opposed along family lines (there were 
Hatfields who supported McCoys, and 
vice-versa) nor were they unequivocally 
divided by loyalties to the Union and 
Confederacy, although she does not 
completely dismiss that possibility. 
Instead she suggests that the mountain 
feuds of the post-Civil War period were 
primarily caused by overpopulation and 
overcrowding. There was diminished 
opportunity for land ownership because 
of the tradition of dividing land equally 
among heirs. The conflict was also 
accentuated by the rise of the southern 
lumber industry and the general 
movement of Appalachia into a global 
market economy. 

f-ssentially. then. Waller sees feuding 
as a violent expression of the frustrations 
of Appalachian people experiencing 
declining social and economic autonomy, 
horn this perspective. Devil Arise 
Hatfield and his followers are portrayed 
as defenders of local autonomy in 
opposition to the McCoys and their 
friends who supported the entry of 
powerful outside interests into the 
Appalachian region: 

To this new elite. Devil Anse 
represented parochialism, stubborn 
independence, backwardness, and 
ultimately resistance to progress. 
Their participation in the attack on 
him was more a rejection of 
mountain culture than a personal 
vendetta. Ironically, Devil Anse had 
come to stand for the ignorant 
obstructionist instead of the 
ambitious entrepreneur he rcallx 
was. His defeat was necessary less 
for economic gain than for the 
inevitable march into Appalachia of 
what ihey had come to think of as 
civilization. 

The sensaiionalistie journalism 
which exploited the Hatfield-MeCo) feud 
helped to establish the comic-savage 
hillbilly images that still shape our 
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perceptions of Appalachian people a 
hundred years later. As Waller asserts, 
the feuds served to accentuate the 
supposed inferiority of Appalachian 
culture and the consequent need for 
cultural uplift programs by outside agents 
of civilization, including teachers, 
ministers, nurses and industrialists: 

The mountaineer's way of life — their 
flexibility and relaxed schedules, 
their lack of ambition, and their 
excessive independence — was seen as 
an obstacle to cultural 
enlightenment as well as economic 
progress. Appalachians, like the 
Indians before them, would have to 
alter their entire way of life and 
culture to fit in. or they would have 
to be removed. The feud was a 
convenient way of emphasizing the 
point that mountaineers were 
savages in need of modernization, 
both economic and cultural. 

Thus the stage was set for the 
establishment of mission schools, rural 
clinics and folklife revival efforts as well 
as relatively recent developments 
including the War On Poverty and the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 
These movements followed the continued 
loss of social and economic autonomy hy 
Appalachians and their increasing 
dependence on the vagaries of national 
and international markets. 

Culturally speaking, one of the 
enduring consequences of the post-Civil 
War feuds has been the perpetuation of an 
ambiguous sense of identity which 
modern Appalachians are still trying to 
sort out. Indeed, the development of 
Appalachian Studies ;is i field of study 
can itself be seen as an all* ipt to come 10 
terms with the complex sense of pride 
and shame which colors the self- 
perceptions of southern mountain people. 

Though difficult reading in places, this 
work deserves the serious attention of 
anyone concerned with the Appalachian 
region and us people. 



Richard Blaustein directs the Center for 
Appalachian Studies and Services at 
l.'ISU. 
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These Are Our Voices 

The Story of Oak Ridge 

1942-1970 
Edited by James Overholt 

Children's Museum of Oak Ridge, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 1987 
$19. 95 (hardcover) 

Charles Moore 

Voices is a collection nf 66 essays by 
44 writers about (he history of Oak Ridge. 
Mach ua.s directly affected by the Oak 
Ridge project. Many lived there during 
the war >ears. Here is a refreshing, 
original look at people and change as 
described by the participants. 

As an outsider. I always thought 
Oak Ridge had been here as long as any 
other eastern town. I was surprised to 
learn that Oak Ridge was a planned cit\ 
built in less than a year, in MM2 (like 
Los Alamos. N.M.. and Hanford, Wash.) 
During World War II. thf uranium for the 
first atomic bomb was manufactured here 
as part of the top secret program called 
the Manhattan Project. 

We know now just lum close the 
(iermans were to perfecting the bomb 
and the crucial part plaxed by Oak Ridge 
in building the ultimate weapon. The 
book describes how people were recruited 
to this instant cit\ from across the nation 
and lived in somewhat chaotic conditions: 
the housing was less than wonderful, 
streets were nuukh, there were no phones 
in the houses and newspapers were 
censored. 

Those authors w ho came f rom 
outside the region write that the Mast 
Tennesseans were friendlx. hard working 
and general l\ made the newcomers feel at 
home under \er\ rigorous conditions. At 
the same time the writers report some 
resentment of the intrusion, llu* 
displacements, the secrets uiv.i the 
arrogance sometime displayed b\ the 
scientific group. 

Some of the authors were those 
whose homes and f arms were 
appropriated to make wa> tor Oak Ridge. 
The uprooting left a bad taste, but as 
Overholt remarks, the time of war caused 
a lot of uprooting. Some Mast 
Tennesseans must have felt picked on. 



John Rice Irwin, who founded the 
Museum of Appalaehia in Norris. had 
already been moved once to make way 
for Montana Make "I remember (upon 
receiving notice to move again] the 
anguish of my father and mother." Jane 
Alderfer remembered the difficulties that 
came with eviction from the family farm, 
"...because of war shortages, few vehicles 
were available to move household 
possessions, farm implements, harvested 
crops, and farm stock.' 1 

Perhaps the benefits, of building a 
weapon that saved American lives and 
creating a city that was to become very 
prosperous, surpassed the cost. Voices 
gi\es you the chance to make your own 
decision. 

Jim Wayne Miller, in his essay uses 
a key word, "provisonal." to describe the 
phenomonon of Oak Ridge. Mxcept that 
this provisional town became permanent. 

In the post-war years Oak Ridge 
became a modern, 
progressive city. Oak 
Ridge had the first 
integrated schools in 
Tennessee, (in 

The Arts Council 
got its start w ithout 
government funding. 
At one time the 
population topped 
75.000. 

In l%4, Margaret 
Mead made a 
momentous hip to Oak 
Ridge. Mead 
considered the high 
schoolers conceited, 
inconsiderate and 
"blase about our cit> \ 
role in the historx of 
mankind." She 
berated the children as 
aristocrats. " One of the essayists. Ronnie 
l.ee Dmgus. ponders in heressaj if 
Mead had been correct. But Dingus 
notes a paradox. The "hillbilly" image 
became applied to the "former" outsiders 
h\ their association w ith Tennessee. 
"The heritage of Mast Tennessee no 
longer escapes me, or try faniilx." she 
discovered. Yet. Oak Ridge was a world 
unto itself. It had its own newspaper, 
churches, telephone exchange, schools 
and cliches. The people from the 



surrounding countryside where not 
always included. 

The contributors are a diverse group 
including poet Marilou Awiakta. Georgia 
potter Charles Counts, housewife Ruby 
Daniel. ETSU graduate Thomas 
Thompson, one of the engineers who was 
in charge of the Manhattan project, 
General K.D. Nichols, and scientist 
Alvin Weinberg. 

\ 'oi( ('.\ is organized into two time 
frames. "Wartime" and "Post-War." 
Writers contributed verse, essays and 
even a short play, Mrom government 
secrecy to building the churches, irom 
movies to the telephone system, from the 
frontier experience to the politics of 
science, authors talked about every 
aspect of their lives at Oak Ridge. 

I 'aires is easy to read arjd contains 
many very well-chosen photographs. 1 
would have liked to read more about the 
scientists and what they thought about the 




sv 

i 



Y-12 plant, 1945. This was where the uranium for the 
first atomic bomb was refined. 



\ounii 



results of their work, not just about the 
immediate lives lost or saved but about 
the dawning ol the Nuclear Age. 

Overholt admits the book was not 
intended to he comprehensive. And the 
occasional gaps do not detract from the 
excellence of the writing. 



Chillies Moure works for [he Center for 
Appalachian Studies ami Services ami for 
the QuilleihDislnier College of Medicine 
Lihrai \ at l-TSC 
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The More Things Change 

Larry Bledsoe 

The more things change, the more they just stay the same, is an aid 
saying yon have heard probably many times. Larry Hledsoe wrote this 
song in the early 1970s. During that time he was getting adjusted to 
being out of the Navy, playing music with his brother Tommy and 
writing songs. Talking with him today he says he was a little more 
cynical then; He says, "age can rub off some of those rough edges." 

Tommy Bledsoe and Rich Kirby recorded "The More Things 
Change" on their record album Twins, (Swallow Tail Records). I've 
heard other performers singing it including Kncxvilh musician Sonny 
Houston. It's a song with a good melody and definitely something to 
think about. 

Larry Bledsoe works for tin Kingsport. Tcnn.. fire department. 

— Ed Snoddcrlv 
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The More Things Change 

The world keeps getting older 
And lime keeps ticking on 
We keep searching for the answers 
Lord, we've been searching for so long. 
Are we really any closer now 
Than we w re when we first came 
And do l lie more things change 
The more ihey jusi slay the same. 

Kli sent the prophets 

To lead the children through the night 

But when the darkness lifted. 



Thev were Minded hv the light 
Now thev just stared out so helpless!) 
And ii seems like a crung shame 
Thai the more things change 
The more thc\ just stav the same. 

The empire had a rulei 

And Nero was his name 

Hut he just sat there and fiddled 

While the world was all a-flamc 

Oh Lord. I thought my heart would break 

When he played that sad refrain 

The more things change 

The more the) just stav the same. 



The rich folks got the monev 

Thev can also have the blame 

We could feed the world, but we'd rather 

Have our rockets and jet planes 

Now are wc just a world of tools 

lieing led h\ the insane 

And do the more things change 

The more thev just stav the same. 

H ' 

Ha orded hx I dm lilahoc ami link Kuln 
on tlw album Twins, C A7\ /W6. 
Swallow Records. I y () flo\ 10. 
\ die Plalh\ La. 7i)>Ko. 
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The Graveyard of Trees 

We move among fir trees long dead and bleached 
starker than the granite they cling to, high 
on the ridge scarcely below timberline. 
The trees stand, leaning toward the rise and pilch 
ol sunlight, as they had when their \ finches spun 
tihrunl needles, devouring light. The> rise 

ink) the w ind. a gravc\ard ol' bones, upright 

Malt ohn (Haw i\ a wtdeh published poet tin land the> have alwa> s held, skeletons 

and t\ t o editor oj the new Itteran along the trail we follow in this dream 

journal. Zone He dart t\ the wttttnu ol trees pretending not to \\ what thev seem. 

prn^ittnt of the ( enter Jot the ( rettttve 

Ait.\ at Austin l > ea\ State I Unci \tt\. , Malcolm (ilass 
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